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portico, as it appears, flanking at the eastern side 
the principal front still so imposingly complete ; 


though what is now uncovered consists merely of | tinted yellow to resemble the hue of that Numi- 


marble pavement, at a level much lower than that 
of the great portico preserved entire, with a 
rectilinear basement projecting below the segment 
of the circle on the east, in the best style of 
lateritial brickwork, pierced at regular intervals 
by quadrate niches, probably for sculptures, but 
of what original altitude cannot be determined, 
the upper part of this whole substructure being 
ruinous. Above rises the first story of the rotunda 
to the height of nearly 40 feet, surmounted by a 
cornice in several courses of simple moulding. 
Above this is another story, about 30 feet high, sur- 
rounded by constructive arches of different spans, 
the wider and narrower in symmetric alternation. 
The cornice to this story is formed of consoles above 
a triple string-course of moulding ; highest rises 
another story of less altitude, but strengthened by 
the same system of constructive arches; and the 
cornice of this, immediately under the cupola, re- 
sembles the lower with consoles and moulding,— 
the whole in the finest and still perfectly compact 
brickwork. This temple is the most remarkable 
example of what ecclesiastic rule has done to 
preserve, but also to disfigure, the monuments of 
Paganism in Rome, Association and antithesis 
impart a special interest to Christian rites within 
its walls; yet it is, of all this city’s churches, one of 
the least frequented, and one of those in which 
the celebrations of the ritual year pass through 
their cycle with least splendour or attractiveness. 
A forlorn neglect seems to overshadow the edifice 
and its purlieus ; its magnificent portico is ill-kept 
and squalid-looking ; the pavement, where antique, 
dilapidated, and for the most part ill-restored in 
brickwork, An effort of the imagination is re- 
quired to transform for the mind’s eye, the actual 
church of S. Maria ad Martyres into the temple 
dedicated to all gods under Augustus. Instead 
of being, as now, disadvantageously looked down 
upon from the upper, and little raised above the 
lower level of a sloping piazza, it was approached 
by five steps, whose elevation is almost buried, 
but one being fully and another partially un- 
covered. The tympanum of the frontispiece 
was adorned by a bronze relief, now only 
traceable in the wide blackened surface of the 
cavities of the numerous pivots by which the 





HE disencum- 
brance of the 
Pantheon from 
unsightly mo- 
dern buildings 
around its 
circular walls, 
is one of the 
judiciously or- 
dered works of 
the _ present 
Ponti ficate, 
but, as yet, far 
from carried 
out to the ex- 


thewholeofits 


Before six lateral apses 


giallo-antico, the rest of Phrygian paonazzelto, 


dian marble. The attic is entirely despoiled of 
its incrustation of finest coloured marbles and 
porphyry pilasters; the fourteen windows once 
opening on its circuit are now walled up; and the 
vast concave of the coffered dome is now a sur- 
face of cold whitewash, instead of being incrusted 
with gilt bronze and silver laminze,—a decoration 
which one of Rome’s modern writers vaguely 
states to have perished “ through the ignorance 
of past times.” 

The dedication of the Pantheon was celebrated 
by Agrippa, amidst other pomps, on occasion of 
his marriage with the unworthy daughter of 
Augustus. In the sequel to successive disasters 
from lightning, that most injurious to the build- 
ing in the time of Trajan, this temple was restored 
by Adrian, Antoninus Pius, Septimus Severus, and 
Antoninus Caracalla; on occasion of the repairs 
by which last emperors, it is supposed, were raised 
the porphyry columns before the six xdicul, in 
lieu of the marble caryatides (sculptures mentioned 
by Pliny among the ornaments of this interior) 
that formerly supported their pediments.* After 
the restoration by Adrian, that emperor gave the 
edifice the yet new character of a basilica, where 
he occasionally administered justice. Conform- 
ably to which appropriation, it is conjectured, 
were then added pilasters along the attics, for the 
sake of resemblance to the similar number in 
other such imperial basilicas (vide Canina, Archit- 
tet. Rom., p.1,c. 4). The record of the restora- 
tions by Septimius and his son is preserved on the 
architrave, with date answering to 202 of our 
era, telling that,—-PANTHEVM VETVSTATE 
CORRVPTVM CVM OMNI CVLTV RESTI- 
TVERVNT. But this, from below, is entirely 
illegible ; and the only epigraph still quite dis- 
tinct, as we stand on the piazza, is the origi- 
nal one, in very large letters, on the frieze: 
M. AGRIPPA L. F. COS. TERTIVM FECIT. 
—the date answering to B.C. 27. The originally 
destined connexion with the Therm raised by 





* The work of Diogenes, an Athenian; and one of 
these statues is supposed to be extant in the Braccio 
Nuovo of the Vatican Museum. So conjectures Nibby ; 
but in the official catalogue the caryatidethere is said to 
be from the group sustaining the portico of the Pan- 
drosia Temple at Athens. 





whole was fastened. On the acroterium at the apex 
stood the statue of Jupiter hurling thunder-bolts|law of Augustus, is still evident from existing 
in a chariot, also bronze, and in accordance with 
the supposed subject of the relief below, Jupiter | nant, for the best part concealed by paltry houses 
fulminating against the rebel giants. On the two 
lateral acroteria were (it is believed) bronze bulls. 
Tiles of gilt bronze covered the cupola, which 
were carried away, with the many spoils from this 
city’s noblest buildings, by the imperial robber 
Constans II., A.D. 663. The brickwork of the 
rotunda had a coating of stucco, probably orna- 
mented; and along the highest cornice, at the 
back, are still traces of terra-cotta decoration that 
may have been further carried out on this surface. 
In two niches between the four ante of the pro- 
naos, within the portico, stood the statues of} Via di §. Chiara,—but also neglected and ob- 
Augustus and Agrippa, now lost beyond recovery. 
Of the majestic colonnades dividing this portico 
into three naves, with sixteen shafts of red or grey 
granite, with Corinthian capitals and basements in 
white marble, are preserved thirteen columns, the 
shafts above 56 palms high, with three restored, 
also antique and of red granite, though brought 
from another building, the capitals and basements 
modern, in travertine; and above these columns, 
at the portico’s eastern end, the travertine archi- 
tentrequisite; | trave and cornice are also new. 
the greater 
part of the 


In the interior 
are fifteen Catholic altars, six of which stand 
within pillared edicule, once occupied by images 
rotunda, and|of gods. The large tribune opposite the entrance, 
now serving for choir ard high altar, was the 
rear beingstill | Pagan sanctuary where incense burnt before the 
obstructed by houses of the meanest description. | statue of Jupiter Ultor. 
These works, in 1854, led to the discovery of an} occupied by other moderr. altars, still stand the 
interesting and yet quite unknown feature,—a| superb fluted columns, with corresponding pilas- 
ters (shafts 32 feet high), the greater number of 


the same signal benefactor of Rome, and son-in- 
ruins, most conspicuous among which is the rem- 


in a narrow street, of another great rotunda, with 
cupola and central orifice for light, popularly 
called Arco di Ciambella, from the form of the 
bronze decoration,—a circlet binding that orifice, 
—discovered long ago in the vicinity, and whim- 
sically compared to a ring-shaped sweet biscuit 
(ctambella), of which the Romans are fond ; besides 
which remains is another considerable pile of 
brickwork, left by those Therma, behind the 
Accademia Ecclesiastica on the piazza “ della 
Minerva,” best seen from a diverging street,— 


scured. In Piranesi’s drawings, engraved 1756, 
we see the principal mass of these ruins, not 
merely in the semicircle of a great hall, but also 
two adjacent stories of Doric arcades, the upper 
lighted by square windows between the arches, all 
which has since been suffered to perish. 

The Christian dedication of the Pantheon was 
in the year 608, effected by Pope Boniface IV., 
with permission, then requisite for such proceed- 
ings even to the already powerful Roman bishops, 
from the Emperor Phocas. From the year 399 it 
had remained shut, in consequence of the decree 
of Honorius and Arcadius, requiring all the temples 
of Pagan worship to be closed; another decree, of 
the same year, enjoining that such edifices, though 
unused, should still be preserved entire, having 
saved this most illustrious one from the fate which 
eventually struck down in irreparable ruin other 
magnificent fanes of Rome—as Aurelian’s temple 
to the Sun, demolished in the sixth century, and 
Adrian’s to Venus and Rome, in the seventh 
century. Originally dedicated to Jupiter Ultor, 
Mars, and Cybele, the Christianized Pantheon was 
first consecrated to the Supreme Being, the Virgin 
Mary, and all Martyrs; but again, in 834, dedi- 
cated anew by Gregory IV. to All Saints, on which 
occasion, it is said, was instituted the festival for 
the Church’s universal observance on the 1st No- 
vember, that for centuries continued to attract 
multitudes of pilgrims to the celebrations in S. 
Maria ad Martyres, a plenary indulgence being 
then accorded by the Popes. The church now be- 
came a basilica, where the pontiffs attended for the 
solemn cappella at Pentecost, and during a sermon 
preached before them on the mystery of that day’s 
commemoration, showers of roses rained down 
from the cupola upon the antique pavement of 
marble, porphyry, and granite, still, though much 
broken, preserved in its principal material. 

The injuries and alterations suffered by this 
classic building form not the least strange details 
in its singular history. Popes of the seventh and 
eighth centuries did much for its repair, in no way 
so effectually as through the supply of a leaden 
covering for its demolished cupola by Gregory III, 
In 1153, Anastasius 1V. built a papal palace con- 
tiguous to it; but, in the two following centuries, 
the conditions of the Pantheon seem to have 
reached the very zero of desolation and dis- 
figurement. The accumulation of soil had neces- 
sitated the construction of steps to descend into 
its portico from the piazza; shops and paltry 
houses rose between the columns; a ponderous 
belfry was built upon the cupola, or (more 
probably) on the flat roof of the atrium. After 
the return of the Papal Court from Avignon began 
the period of restorations, first of which attempted, 
for this edifice, was the renewal of the cupola- 
leads by Martin V.; next, the clearing of its 
colonnades from those vile encumbrances by 
Eugenius IV. (see the contemporary account by 
Flavio Biondo). During the works for this last 
purpose was found the superb urn of porphyry, 
long ignorantly supposed the sarcophagus of 
Agrippa, which’ now forms the tomb of Clement 
XII. in the Corsini Chapel at the Lateran; and 
then were also disinterred fragments of a bronze 
chariot-wheel, a horse’s foot, and a bronze head, 
supposed that of Agrippa from the colossal statue 
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in the portico. Even after the judicious attempt, 
under Pope Eugenius, to reintegrate the beauty of 
the edifice, its colonnades again became encumbered 
by booths and houses, which were removed in 
1525, as both Flaminius Vacca and Fulvio bear 
witness; and a third time, as shown in an 
engraving of the early years in the seven- 
teenth century, was it necessary to clear this 
noble portico of similar defilements, effected when 
the traffic on the piazza was suppressed by 
Paul V. Urban VIII. replaced the column want- 
ing at the eastern side; and the two others lost, 
at the same side, were supplied by Alexander VIII., 
in 1662, not indeed with the antique, but with 
correspondent granite shafts found in excavations 
near the French church, S. Luigi, in this neigh- 
bourhood. Pope Urban spent 15,000 scudi on the 
Pantheon; threw down the Medieval belfry, but 
replaced it by two other structures, veritable 
specimens of the pepper-box style, whose hideous 
obtrusiveness is now the great disfigurement to 
the front view of the classic elevation. Still worse 
was the spoliation (a well-known story) of the 
portico, deprived by that pontiff of all the gilt 
bronze clothing its ceiling, as other parts were, at 
the same time, robbed of details in the same 
material, the entire weight, 450,250 lb.,—the 
nails alone weighing 9,374 lb.,— partly to be 
employed for Bernini’s baldacchino to the high 
altar of St. Peter’s, but (an appropriation less 
worthy, and under such government surely less 
becoming) in much the greater amount, no less 
than 448,286 lb., to be cast into cannons for the 
S. Angelo Castle! (Torrigio, 8S. Grotte Vaticane, 
who tells us that eighty cannons were thus pro- 
duced). Then did the dauntless Pasquino put 
forth his famous epigram, “ Quod non fecerunt 
barbari fecerunt Barberini ;” but strangest of all 
is the record read to this day, on tablets at each 
side of this church’s portals, vaunting Pope 
Urban’s achievement as among the fastz of his 
reign! Almost the only ancient bronze-work left 
is in the lofty portal, whose valves are ornamented 
in a simple but tasteful style, the uail-heads 
wrought into rosettes along the borders inclosing 
panels. It surprises us to find so enlightened a 
sovereion as Benedict XIV. added to the list of 
spoilers by his ill-counselled procedure of removing 
for various church decorations, from the attic of 
this building its entire incrustation in precious 
marbles, Laconic, Thessalian, and Phrygian, be- 
sides all the porphyry pilasters dividing its win- 
dows, with capitals and bases of giallo-antico—an 
irreparable loss, observes Emile Braun, because 
thus was sacrificed the best extant exemplification 
of the polychrome system applied by the ancients 
to architecture. Not contented to fulfil merely 
the invidious task assigned, the architect on this 
occasion gave carved frontispieces, of his own in- 
venting, to the pediments of the fourteen niches, 
once serving for windows, and all of rectilinear 
form, around this attic ! 

The chapel of St. Joseph, the most richly (not 
tastefully) adorned among all in this church, is 
the oratory of a congregation celebrated in Rome’s 
artistic annals, the academy styled “ Virtuosi 
of the Pantheon,” founded in 1543, by Desiderio 
Adjutorio, a canon of the chapter here officiating, 
who also originated this sanctuary to the academi- 
cians’ patron saint. Their members publish a 
competition for prizes, bimestral and biennial, in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, the subjects 
prescribed, and artists of all nations, if professing 
the Roman Catholicreligion, invited toconcur. Their 
body is formed of forty-five residents in Rome,— 
sculptors, painters, and architects in equal numbers, 
and thirty correspondents, not including honorary 
members. The prizes given are, for the bimestral, 
a silver medal with the portrait of Raffaelle; for 
the biennial competition, a gold medal with the 
head of Gregory XVI., under whose patronage 
this system was restored by the academicians. In 
the Pantheon, at an angle between the portico 
and the rotunda, they have a locality for exhibiting 
the designs of competitors, with an artistic library 
and collection of their professors’ portraits.* The 
festival of St. Joseph, celebrated under their 
direction, is the grandest of the religious observ- 
ances held within the Pantheon’s walls. 

To appreciate this celebrated building we 
should ascend its cupola, for which permission 
must be obtained from an architect in the 
employ of Government (Martinucci, who obligingly 
complies, and sends the custode with keys). 
Its circumference exceeds by three palms that 
of St. Peter’s cupola, but the Vatican copy 
has the advantage by more than thirty palms 





* The idea of this institution has been attributed to 
Raffaelle; the artists of his school may be said to have 
founded it, and chosen the above-named canon of this 
church for their president, or rather patron. 


in height. We reach this classic dome by 
a staircase in the lateral compartment, appro- 
priated to the Virtuosi, and first make half 
the circuit of a sloping platform, without parapet, 
carried round the base of the drum. In front, 
above the portico roof, we see the remnant of an 
antique water-channel in bronze, fastened imme- 
diately under the eaves by iron rods, but never 
restored from its present unserviceable state. An 
epigraph under this tells that, in the year 1808, two 
artisans measured the height from the pavement to 
the cornice round the orifice, 202 palms, stated by 
English writers at 143 feet ; height of dome, 714 
feet. The very steep stairs formed in the leads 
by which we mount to the apex are flanked by a 
complete chapter of heraldry in the numerous 
crests with epigraphs upon the leaden surface at 
each side, recording repairs by popes and cardinals. 
Two, in the name of Nicholas V., date 1451, 
around the orifice (diameter 28 feet), are still 
perfectly entire, the outer rim, of bronze, sloping 
to a considerable width, on which one may stand 
or recline, to look down from this indeed dizzy 
height upon the attic and pavement of the temple, 
and obtain a glimpse of the inner cornice round 
that opening, also bronze, in a style of graceful 
ornamentation, with folial and egg moulding. 
The view of the city hence is one of the finest, its 
aérial architecture of towers and domes, and the 
grand sweep of mountain distances around the 
Campagna, here impressing as a truly majestic 
panorama. 

During almost every winter the Pantheon be- 
comes inaccessible, and its rites are suspended for 
some days, owing either to the descent of violent 
rains through its open roof, or the rising of the 
Tiber waters on the low ground in front. Amid 
such circumstances as in the latter case, whilst 
the stately colonnades are reflected on the dull 
surface of yellow water, their basements, with 
steps and pavement, sometimes deeply submerged, 
this sublime architecture is more striking than 
under any other effects, except, indeed, the 
spiritual solemnity of moonlight. 

An accessory admired by Byron and Madame 
de Stael in the Pantheon has been wanting since 
1820, when Pius VII. engaged Canova to remove 
from the oval niches within its circuit the busts 
of distinguished artists, not only those buried 
here, but others that had been long accumulating 
in such honourable location, to be hence transferred 
to the Capitol, these forming a nucleus to a new 
museum, the protomotheca of the illustrious in 
art’s several walks, either Italian or whose genius 
was fostered by Italy. In the original niches, 
however, five busts still remain, without any epi- 
graphs; and in a sixth is that of Cardinal Riva- 
rola, a benefactor to this church, the illustrious 
dead reposing in which are numerous, besides the 
greatest,—Raffaelle,* Pierin del Vaga, Giovanni da 
Udine, Taddeo Zuccari, Annibale Caracci, Baldas- 
sare Peruzzi, and Flaminio Vacca. 

The statement that the architect engaged for 
the invidious task of stripping off all the rich 
marbles and porphyry from the Pantheon’s attics, 
at the same time added curving pediments to the 
fourteen niches, formerly open windows, cannot, 
we believe, be confirmed. That he added frontis- 
pieces of his own invention is certain; but these 
features, as we now see, are triangular; nor have 
we any account of their having been altered since 
the time of Benedict XIV. Fortunately, Pira- 
nesi’s drawing still gives a faithful representation 
of this interior as it existed prior to that period 
(1747), where we see four porphyry pilasters, with 
giallo-antico bases and capitals, between each 
window. To supply the place of that antique 
decoration, the attics were then painted on stucco, 
and a series of quadrate panels introduced between 
the niches, with a wretched attempt to imitate 
coloured marbles. In four of those recesses were 
placed large figures of saints, tinted in chiaro- 
scuro, on flat boards, to represent sculpture—one 
among several details in the worst possible taste 
that disfigure the interior of this noble bnilding. 
In one of the internal niches of the portico, once 
occupied by colossal statues, is a coarsely-executed 
figure, in painted wood, of the “ Dead Christ.” 
The pictures and statuary over the altars are 
rather below mediocrity. Over one is an antique 
coffer, inside a glass case, for a hundred years the 
depository of the Volto Santo (handkerchief of 
St. Veronica), placed here by Boniface IV., it is 





* The discovery of Raffaelle’s remains through the 
exertions of the Virtuosi Academicians, and the reinter- 
ment (or rather immuring) after exposure for eight days 
to multitudes of spectators, in September, 183%, are suffi- 
ciently well known. Both the original epitaph, with a 
Latin distich by Bembo, and another recording this second 
funeral, are set into the walls near the Madonna statue, 
over an altar, Raffaelle’s gift, and beneath which he 
desired to repose. 


said, when the Pantheon was first consecrated to 
Christian rites; thence removed to S. Spirito, and 
eventually to St. Peter’s ; being, in all probability, 
an early picture of the ascetic Byzantine school. 
The present high altar, rich in marbles, was raised 
by Clement XL, in lieu of the Medizval one that 
stood, with an inclosed choir and baldacchino, 
more in advance of the apse, towards the centre 
of the area. Four porpbyry columns had been 
taken from the antique edicule to support that 
altar’s canopy; and when the Medizval chancel 
was swept away, no canopy being wanted for the 
new altar, those columns were not replaced, as 
good taste would have suggested, but set aside, two 
were eventually sold for unknown destination, the 
others at last brought to the Vatican library, by 
order of Pius VI.; their places in the edicule 
being still occupied by columns of grey granite. 
Though so much of neglect and disfigurement is 
to be charged against Medieval Rome in the story 
of this building, a high sense of its importance is 
indicated in the official oath taken by senators to 
popes in the twelfth century (quoted by Mabillon 
from Cencius Camerarius), pledging themselves to 
support the pontiff, to defend and secure (or 
recover) St. Peter’s, the City of Rome, the Leonine 
City, the Castle of Crescentius (St. Angelo), the 
Senate, the Mint, and S. Maria Rotonda. This 
church appears under a striking and novel aspect 
when the only attractive religious rites, as directed 
by the Academy of Virtuosi, are held here for the 
feast of their patron, St. Joseph; and on the 26th 
of April last we attended those ceremonies, the 
area of the majestic circle being now filled with 
people, troops on duty with helmets glittering in 
the sun, the cupola resounding to strains of 
triumphant music from a full orchestra, the light 
softened by an awning stretched across its central 
orifice; and for this occasion, we were glad to 
observe, no meretricious decorations had been 
admitted to conceal architecture by swathings or 
hangings, as done to an offensive degree at high 
festivals in other Roman churches. 

It is traditionary that Michelangelo ascribed 
the portico and body of the rotunda to Agrippa, 
the first story of the interior to Adrian, and the 
attics, or entire upper story of the Pantheon, to 
Septimius Severus. 








TWICE BURIED. 


In connexion with the proposition to remove 
the remains of Shakspeare, some notes suggest 
themselves. 

Burial is generally spoken of as the “last office” 
we can perform for the dead ; but in turning over 
the pages of English history we come to the names 
of so many persons who have been twice buried 
that this expression would almost appear to need 
qualification. In our own time we have seen the 
remains of Napoleon exhumed from their resting- 
place in St. Helena, and conveyed with all the 
honours of a full naval escort to his beloved 
France, and there entombed beneath the grand 
Dome des Invalides, by his nephew, the present 
Emperor. Madame Mere, propped up with pillows 
on her crimson damask couch and breathing her 
last, with her mind full of tender memories of her 
dead son and visions of the future renewal of the 
dignities of his family, could scarcely have fore- 
shadowed a more brilliant and solemn ceremonial 
than that with which this tribute was paid. 

The gallant Hotspur was twice buried. After 

the battle of Shrewsbury his body was interred at 
Whitchurch by Lord Furnival. The victor, how- 
ever, had it torn out of the grave and placed be- 
tween two mill-stones close to the pillory at Shrews- 
bury. It was then beheaded, drawn, and quartered. 
The head was sent to York; the quarters to 
London, Chester, and Newcastle; the fourth being 
retained at Shrewsbury. Nearly four months 
after the battle, on the 3rd November, 1403, 
Henry yielded to the solicitations of Hotsput’s 
widow, and issued writs authorizing the mayors 
and sheriffs of these towns to deliver up to her the 
respective portions they held in charge, for burial. 
The writs for the delivery of the head of the 
gallant knight was made out in the following 
form :— : 
“© The King to the mayor and sheriffs of the city 
of York, greeting. Whereas of our special grace 
we have granted to our cousin Elizabeth, who was 
the wife of Henry de Percy, chevalier, the head 
and quarters of the game Henry, to be buried : we 
command you that the head aforesaid you deliver 
to the same Elizabeth, to be buried according to 
our grant aforesaid. Witness the King at 
Cirencester, the 3rd day of November.” ; 

The sorrowing lady, after collecting the remains 
of her husband, thus cruelly scattered according 
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to the inexorable fashion of the times, had them 
interred at York. She was left with one infant 
son, who, fifty years afterwards, was also slain upon 
the field of battle. 

After James I. was firmly seated upon the Eng- 
lish throne he resolved that the remains of his 
mother, the beautiful Mary, Queen of Scots, 
should be placed side by side with those of other 
monarchs in Westminster Abbey. Accordingly, in 
the ninth year of his reign, they were disinterred, 
and removed from Peterborough Cathedral for 
this purpose. The register of All Saints’ Church, 
Huntingdon, has the following entry :—“ October, 
1612, 6 day. The Queene of Scots’ corps brought 
into this church y® 6 day.” Huntingdon is thus 
shown as one of the places at which the funeral 
procession halted for the night. 

Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of England, in 
his lifetime, by the wonderful reverse in his post- 
humous fortunes, was adjudged a traitor imme- 
diately after his death, and his mortal remains, 
which had been interred with much pomp and 
ceremony in Westminster Abbey, were exhumed 
by order of Charles II., and hanged in chains at 
Tyburn. After this indignity they were buried 
under the gallows. They are said to have been 
secretly taken up, and more recently interred in 
the centre of Red Lion-square. His son-in-law, 
Ticton, who died in Ireland, but whose body had 
been brought to England and buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, was also twice buried ; for, as is well 
known, his body, with that of Bradshaw, was 
likewise suspended at the gallows, and thrown into 
the same pit that received Cromwell’s. 

The history of the incorruptible body of St. 
Cuthbert is another case in point. It was buried 
in A.D. 686, in the island of Lindisfarne, then 
frequently threatened by the Danes. On his 
death-bed St. Cuthbert is believed to have charged 
the monks of the priory not to leave his remains 
to be desecrated by the Danes, should they actu- 
ally land. Nearly two hundred years after this 
event they made an incursion, and put the monks 
to flight, who, mindful of the traditional promise 
of their predecessors to their dead bishop, took his 
remains with them. From time to time they 
appear to have inspected the body, which, to their 
great awe, wonderment, and delight, never pre- 
sented the least symptoms of decay. They wan- 
dered about with it for many years, finally settling 
at Chester-le-Street. About the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest the monks then in charge of it 
resolved to return to Lindisfarne, and set out in a 
body for this purpose. On their road thither they 
received an indication from the ark in which the 
dead saint was carried, that he wished to remain 
where he was then deposited. This happened to 
be at Durham. A temporary shelter made of 
branches was improvised, and the saint placed 
within it, whilst a church was immediately com- 
menced for his ultimate reception. Seventy-six 
years after the completion of this edifice, called 
White Church, William de Carilepho brought 
home from Normandy improved views of the capa- 
bilities of architecture, and set about building the 
superb cathedral church which still crowns the 
rocky banks of the Wear. The remains of St. 
Cuthbert were placed in the new building, in a 
shrine made of costly marble and glittering with 
gold. From this period down to the Reformation 
it was visited by kings, nobles, and crowds, who 
presented so many offerings that the shrine be- 
came the richest in the kingdom. We now come 
to the most remarkable facts connected with St. 
Cathbert’s history. The commissioners sent down 
to Darham by Henry VIII. opened his shrine and 
examined the saint. We may conclude that they 
would have been glad to detect any imposture ; 
but they added their testimony to the incorrupt- 
ness of the body. They averred that his “ car- 
kas” was perfect with the exception of the tip of 
his nose, After taking the jewelled vessels and 
ornaments from the oak chest in which the body 
Teposed, they buried St. Cuthbert beneath the spot 
on which his shrine had stood. But this was not 
his final burial. In May, 1827, some repairs were 
needed near the site of theonce gorgeous shrine, and 
the workmen employed to effect them opened the 
vault in which Henry’s commissioners had depo- 
sited the saint’s remains. There lay within it an 
oak chest, the lid and part of the sides of which 
had fallen in, We quote now from a local news- 
Paper paragraph of that date. ‘“ When the mass 
of powdered wood was taken away, an entire 
skeleton was found, swathed in vestments of linen 
and silk, which were also much decayed: a por- 
tion, however, of the robes was still remaining, 
richly worked in silk and gold tissue, and contain- 
ing some valuable dates. At the lower part of 
the chest or coffin were laid several detached 
bones, two full-grown skeletons, and the cranium 








ofa child. A small square tablet of wood, covered 
with a thin lamina of metal, was placed upon the 
body. There were also found in the coffin the 
fragments of an ivory comb of large dimensions, 
and a small silver cross; but no crucifix, crosier, 
ring, or any other article of value. These an- 
tique relics, after being inspected by several gen- 
tlemen, were carefully collected and replaced in 
the vault, which was afterwards closed, and the 
alterations intended to be made in that part of the 
cathedral suspended.” 

This was, perhaps, all that took place before 
the workmen who opened the vault. But a more 
critical examination must have been made. For, 
close to the glazed compartment in Durham 
library, containing the illuminated missals it cost 
the monks of old so much care to write, is a flat 
glass case, similar to those under which concholo- 
gical and entomological specimens are placed in 
museums: in this case, neatly folded, are the 
/robes of the saint, the cross, and the comb. The 
last has a thread or two of gold wire inter- 
twined about it. St. Cuthbert—rigid ascetic that 
he was in his hermit life—was buried for the 
third time stripped of his robes: it is a popular 
fancy that only three persons know where. On 
the death of either of these the secret is imparted 
to a new confidant to make up the trio. 

These are a few of the most prominent in 
stances on record of the transportation of the 
remains of dead persons for reburial. The 
treatment of the body of the accomplished 
Scottish monarch James IV., after his death 
on Fiodden field, should be mentioned among 
these notes. After the battle it was iden- 
tified by Lord Dacre as it lay pierced with 
arrows, the neck exhibiting a fearful gash, 
and the left hand being nearly severed from the 
arm in two places. A contemporary chronicler 
says it was first removed to Berwick, where “ the 
bodye was bowelled, embawned, and cered, and 
secretlye, amongst other stuffe, conveyed to 
Newcastell ;” whence, after quiet was restored, 
the victorious Surrey returned to court, with 
“the dead bodye of the Scottish king, and 
brought it to Richmond,” as a present to Queen 
Catherine. But trustworthy Stowe gives the 
following curious particulars of its ultimate 
fate :— 

“ After the battle, the bodie of the same king 
being found, was closed in lead, and conveyed 
thence to London, and to the monastery of 
Sheyne, in Surrey, where it remained for a time, 
in what order I am not certain, but sinee 
the dissolution of that house, in the reygne of 
Edward VI., Henry Graye, Duke of Suffolk, being 
lodged and keeping house there, I have been 
showed the same bodie so lapped in lead, close to 
the head and bodie, thrown into a waste room 
amongst the old timber, lead, and other rubble. 
Since the which time workmen for their foolish 
pleasure hewed off his head; and Launcelot 
Young, master glazier to Queen Elizabeth, feeling 
a sweet savour to come from thence, and seeing this 
same dried from all moisture, and yet the form 
remaining, with the hair of the head and beard 
red, brought it to London, to his house in Wood- 
street, where for a time he kept it for its sweet- 
ness, but in the end caused the sexton of that 
church (St. Michael’s, Wood-street), to bury it 
amongst other bones taken out of their chauncell.” 
What became of the body, thus decapitated after 
death, there is no evidence to show. We have 
word of more unburied heads. The widow of Sir 
Walter Raleigh preserved his head in a casket to 
the day of her death; and after this it was as 
reverently preserved by his son. The daughter 
of Sir Thomas More conserved the head of her 
father in a like manner. 

In the days of the Crusaders several pious nobles 
directed that their hearts should be buried in the 
Holy Land. The heart of Edward I. was buried 
in Palestine. Conversely, one of the ancient 
Percies, dying in the Holy Land, desired that his 
heart should be carried to Whitby Abbey, and 
there interred. Richard Coour-de-Lion bequeathed 
his heart to the citizens of Rouen : it was buried in 
their cathedral. But the most curious facts con- 
nected with the post-mortem treatment of this 
organ. in the Middle Ages are to be found in 
French history. The proud Chatelain de Courcy, 
unfortunately enamoured of another noble’s wife, 
died on his passage homewards from the Holy 
Land, where he had been dangerously wounded. 
He charged his squire to embalm his heart and 
carry it to the lady of his love. The husband of 
the fair one, however, intercepted the squire on 
his errand, and obtained possession of the heart, 
which he ordered his cook to dress and serve up. 
When his lady had eaten it, he grimly told her 





it was the heart of her lover. She sickened and 





died. This was uot a solitary case. Raimond de 
Chateau Roussillon cut off the head of a troubadour 
who had written songs in praise of his lady, and 
tore out his heart with his own hand. After 
having it cooked, and seen that his wife had eaten 
it, he asked, “ Do you know that meat, Madam ? ” 
She replied that she did not, but that she had 
found it exceedingly good. Upon which he held 
up to her affrighted gaze the bleeding head of the 
poet. Rendered valiant by fear, she declared it 
should be the last morsel she would ever eat ; and, 
as her husband advanced towards her, sword in 
hand, she threw herself from a balcony and was 
killed by the fall. 

As there are several persons who have been 
twice buried, so there are many that have not 
been buried at all ;—the lady in the College of 
Surgeons, for instance. The crypt of Ripon 
charch is fantastically lined with bones and skulls 
arranged with geometrical precision in neat pat- 
terns. The church of St. Ursula, in Cologne, is 
adorned in the same fashion. In the latter edifice 
the bones are in the church itself in the light of 
day. They are arranged systematically on shelves 
which line the walls. The shelves and partitions 
are screened with floriated tracery, of great 
diversity of design, every compartment exhibiting 
a variety. These bones are declared to be those 
of eleven thousand martyred virgins who perished 
with St. Ursula ! 

Farther up the Rhine, there is a church, 
near Bonn, where, in a vault into which visi- 
tors are shown—after they have viewed, in due 
order of sight-seeing, a certain staircase said to 
have been the property of Pontius Pilate 
there are seen arranged in two rows, with a path- 
way up the middle, twenty-five lidless coffins, 
each containing the brown, dry, shrivelled, 
leathery body of a monk in his habit and cowl. 
These have lain there, according to the guide, for 
400 years. 

In the caves of the Capuchins, of Palermo, 
the dead, hanging by hooks to the walls, and 
otherwise arranged in cases along galleries for 
convenience of inspection by mourners and sight- 
seers, can hardly be said to be buried. All are 
dressed in good clothing, according to their con- 
dition of life, of the fashion of the period at which 
they, severally, died; some in evening dress, 
patent leather boots, and kid gloves; young 
ladies in silks and satins, with wreaths upon their 
heads ; monks in their habits, &c. They are care- 
fully attended to, neatly arranged, dusted, and 
labelled by the Capuchin brethren, who are the 
guardians of the place. Their fee for these pos- 
thumous services is about 47. They have a mode 
of preserving a life-like appearance in the dead 
by washing the body with a solution, and by fixing 
glass eyes in the sockets; but this is an extra of 
very considerable expense, and not frequently in- 
curred by the friends of the departed. It may 
have been to some such process that St. Cuthbert 
was indebted for a celebrity of 1,200 years’ dura- 
tion. 

We have two more notes concerning the royal 
dead. The first concerns William the Conqueror. 
The commotion that ensued upon his death is well 
known. The corpse lay upon the ground for three 
hours almost in a state of nudity, quite dis- 
regarded; his nobles, knights, and servants all 
bent upon securing their own interests. When 
order was restored, and the interment about to 
take place, a voice from the crowd threw the 
multitude into consternation : it said—“ He whom 
you have praised was a robber. The very land on 
which you stand was mine. By violence he took 
it from my father; and, in the name of God, I 
forbid you to bury him in it.” The man was 
called aside, and paid 60s. for the grave, and pro- 
mised the full price of the land. The king was 
then buried in a stone coffin. According to Baker, 
when Coligni took possession of Caen the tomb 
was broken open by his soldiers, and some of the 
bones of the departed monarch were brought to 
England, 1562. Curiously, Coligni was not allowed 
to rest in his grave like other people. Catherine 
de Medici caused his head to be embalmed, and 
sent it to Rome. 

Our second note is a passage from the diary of 
Mrs. Godolphin, the beautiful and pious friend of 
Evelyn, and ancestress of the ducal house of 
Leeds: it relates to the Duchess of York, first 
wife of James II. ‘“ The D—— dead, a princess 
honoured in power, had much witt, much money, 
much esteeme: she was full of unspeakable 
tortur, and died (poore creature) in doubt of her 
religion, without the Sacrament, or divine by her, 
like a poore wretch; none remembered her after 
one week, none sorry for her: she was tost and 
flung about, and every one did what they would 
with that stately carcase.” 
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CAN OWNERS OF BUILDING-GROUND 
GIVE UP ROADS TO BE KEPT IN 
REPAIR BY THE PUBLIC, WITHOUT 
HAVING PREVIOUSLY SEWERED AND 
PAVED THE ROADS? 


A case of considerable importance to the several 
interests connected with building-ground in the 
environs of towns, came before the justices of the 
Queen’s Bench, on the 6th of this month. It 
related to the formation and “ dedication ” to the 
public, of a street or way, by the owner of the 
ground. The object of such dedication of course 
is to place the onus of the reparation of the way 
upon the public, or its representatives : it is there- 
fore very important that these latter should be 
able to require that the road be delivered to them 
in a proper state, or complete in all that is essen- 
tial to the public health. Streets, or urban ways, 
it is obvious, may involve as essential, more than 
might be required in roads in the country. Much 
difficulty has arisen from the manner in which 
various Acts for purposes of local government, 
have been piled upon one another. In the 
present case (“ The Queen on the prosecution 
of William Bass v. The Inhabitants of the 
Township of Dukinfield,”) the conflict was 
between the jurisdictions established under the 
General Highway Act, and under the Public 
Health Act and the Local Government Acts. 
Several points apparently are still left in an 
uncertain state; but the case between the parties 
in Dukinfield having been decided, the matter has 
appeared important enough for us to avail our- 
selves of the short-hand writer’s notes of the 
judgment, and of our own notes of the arguments, 
with a view to laying this case in the main, before 
our readers. 

The General Highway Act, without quoting the 
words, we may say, provides that no road made 
by any private person shall be deemed to be a 
highway repairable by the inhabitants, unless it 
shall have been previously put into good repair to 
the satisfaction of the surveyor of highways, and 
of two justices of the peace: moreover, the sur- 
veyor is to call a vestry; and if the road be 
deemed not of sufficient utility to justify ex- 
pense of repairs, then the party is to be summoned 
to a special sessions in order that the question 
may be determined. By the Public Health Act of 
1848, the Board of Health of a district are to 
exercise the surveyorship of highways, and have 
the power of declaring the way to be a highway 
repairable out of the rates. 

The question was, which of the two jurisdictions 
should apply where roads or streets are formed 
on land newly-covered with buildings; that is, 
whether the owner of the land, or the inhabitants 
of the town or district generally, are to bear the 
expense of sewering, paving, and flagging ; seeing 
that under the Highway Act, all that is necessary 
is to put the road into repair for purposes of 
traffic, without the sewering, &c. 

The whole law in favour of the defendants, was 
not at first so clear as might be supposed. The 
inhabitants of the township of Dukinfield, with 
the exception of parts under a different Act, and 
except so far as they may be affected by the Public 
Health Act, are liable by ancient usage, to repair 
their roads. In 1853, the road in question was 
commenced by the landowner, Mr. Astley ; and it 
was completed in 1854, being macadamized, and 
was used by the public. In May, 1858, the land- 
owner gave notice to the Dukinfield Board of 
Health of the intended dedication. On the 14th 
of June, the Board wrote that the road not having 
been sewered, levelled, paved, flagged, and chan- 
nelled, to their satisfaction, they could not adopt 
it asa highway. No vestry was called, the reason 
perhaps being that there was no such body. On 
the 30th of August, the landowner got two justices 
to certify the road as a Highway under the 
General Highway Act: the certificate was after- 
wards enrolled at quarter sessions; and in April 
1859, the Board were informed that after the 
18th of October following, the landowner would 
deem the road to be repairable out of the rates. 
In June 1859, the Board gave the landowner a 
counter-notice as to the reparation of the road 
by him, or threatening the alternatiye of their 
doing the work at his expense. The landowner 
repaired the road up to the date he had named. 
After that time, it fell into a state of non-repair, 
until in October 1860, an information was laid 
against the Board for not repairing the road 
under the Highway Act. Eventually an indict- 
ment issued, which was turned into a special case. 
Pending the proceedings, the Local Government 
Act of 1861 was in Parliament; and a memorial 
of the inhabitants of Dukinfield to the Secre- 


clause repealing the clause in the Highway 

Act so far as it regarded places under the 

authority of any local Board of Health, was 

met by the suggestion that a case should be 

laid before the court. The question to be decided 

was, whether there was the conflict between the 

jurisdictions, or whether by the adoption of the 

Public Health Act by a district, the clause in the 

Highway Act as to the dedication and adoption of 
a private way, is superseded as regards the dis- 

trict. 

Mr. Welsby, for the landowner, argued at great 
length that there were in fact two modes of pro- 

ceeding. That under the Highway Act, which 
did not require the sewering, &., would be always 
available, unless the position which he described as 
taken by the Board were correct, and which he 
contended was not so, that no owner of land could 
dedicate a way to the public without their per- 
mission or assent. 

Mr. Mellish, for the defendants, showed that 
owners of land could not be held in a position to 
avoid expenses of sewering, paving, &c., where 
within the districts of Boards of Health. If once 
the road could be made a highway, the Board 
would have no means of compelling the owner to 
sewer it. 

In the judgment, Mr. Justice Wightman said that 
the landowner had treated the case “as if it were 
strictly under the provisions of the Highway Act, 
and without reference to the provisions of the 
Public Health Act ;” and that he had supposed he 
had done everything required by the 23rd section 
of the Highway Act: he had indeed given notice 
to the surveyor (the surveyor being the Local 
Board of Health); and he had obtained the 
approval of two justices; but he had “not obtained 
‘the satisfaction’ of the surveyor.” Now the 
question in this case was, whether it was “suffi- 
cient for him to have complied with the terms of 
the Highway Act,” or whether he was not also 
bound by the provisions of the Public Health Act. 
The powers of the Board, as given in the 69th 
section of the latter Act, were, Mr. Justice Wight- 
man said,— 


*«¢ That in case any present or future street, or any part 
thereof (not being a highway),’ which is this case, ‘be not 
sewered, levelled, paved, flagged, and channelled to the 
satisfaction of the Local Board of Health,’ that is, the 
surveyor of the highway, ‘such board may by notice in 
writing to the respective owners or occupiers of the pre- 
mises fronting, adjoining, or abutting upon such parts 
thereof as may require to be sewered, levelled, paved, 
flagged, or channelled, require them to sewer, level. pave, 
flag, or channel the same within a time to be specified in 
such notice.’ They have not done that in this case, 
though they might have done it. Then by the 70th section 
it is enacted that ‘if any present or future street not being 
a highway at the time when this Act is applied to the dis- 
trict in which it is situate, be sewered, levelled, paved, 
flagged, and channelled to the satisfaction of the Local 
Board of Health, the said local board may, if they shall 
think fit, by notice in writing put up in any part of the 
street, declare the same to be a highway, and thereupon 
the same shall become a highway.’ It is said, the local 
board might, if they pleased, have required Mr. Astley to 
have flagged and channelled and so on, this proposed 
new street, and if he bad not done it, they might have 
done it themselves and have charged him the expenses, 
and might if they so pleased have declared it to become a 
highway ; but that is not inconsistent with its having be- 
come previously a highway repairable by the parish at 
large under the provisions of the 23rd section. It appears 
to me that to that extent, the provisions of the 23rd sec- 
tion of the Highway Act are superseded, and in effect 
overruled, by the sections to which I have alluded in the 
Public Health Act, and certainly to this extent, that the 
road must be made in a substantial manner and to the 
satisfaction of the surveyor. Now what is meant by 
‘substantial manner?’ ‘Substantial manner’ no doubt 
must have relation to the situation of the road and the 
nature of it. What might be sufficient on a road over a 
common, might be very insufficient in a public street 
which is to form part of a district to be entirely covered 
with houses, as is the case here. It might be that to get 
it repaired in a substantial manner it was necessary to 
‘pave’ and ‘channel’ it in the manner provided by the 
€9th section ; and therefore without that, there not being 
the assent of the surveyor of this being done to his satis- 
faction, it seems to me the case is not sufficiently com- 
plied with by Mr. Astley under the 23rd section, and that 
enough has not been done to enable him to say this has 
become a highway, merely by the way being made to the 
satisfaction of the two justices. It requires also the satis- 
faction of the surveyor,—that is, the satisfaction of the 
local board. It is enacted expressly that it must be to 
their satisfaction; and, therefore, it seems to me the de- 
fendant is entitled to our judgment, as the case is not 
governed by the 23rd section of the Highway Act; and the 
section of the Highway Act has not been sufficiently com- 
plied with to take it out of the provisions of the Public 
Health Act.” 


Mr. Justice Blackburn, in expressing concur- 
rence, refrained however from expressing opinion 
upon many questions that had been started, 
and which had arisen from the words which the 
Legislature had thought fit to use. That which 
was enough to decide the case, was the point 
mentioned by Mr. Justice Wightman. 


“The common law, as we may call it, enabled any man 
to dedicate the ground which belonged to him, as a 
highway, to the public; and then the common law fol- 
lowed as a consequence, that it was repairable by the 
inhabitants of the district, with the liability of repairing 


Upon that, he continued, came the Highway 
Act, which for the first time puts a provision that. 
no road should become repairable by the parish 
unless several things had been done, including 
the substantial formation of the road, of the width 
required by the Act, by the person proposing to 
dedicate ; and (in the words of Mr. Justice Black- 
burp) “to the satisfaction of the surveyor of the 
highways, or any two justices of the peace.” Then 
came the Public Health Act, “ which certainly,” 
said the judge, “is worded so as to occasion very 
considerable difficulty to see how it is to be worked 
in future.” The 68th section transfers streets 
being or which may become “ highways,” that is 
‘highways repairable within the district,” and 
vests them in the local board, and enjoins the 
board to “ ‘cause such streets,’ that is, all those 
that have become highways, ‘ to be levelled, paved, 
flagged, channelled, altered, and repaired, as and 
when occasion may require ;’ so that the obliga- 
tion there to repair those that have become high- 
ways is this, that having become highways they 
shall be repairable by the district; and that is 
cast on the local board,” &c. On several points, 
Mr. Justice Blackburn expressed doubt; but he 
considered the 23rd section of the Highway Act 
as binding ; he laid stress upon the fact that the 
road in question was an intended street in the 
popular acceptation of the term, as well as a street 
within the definition given in the Public Health 
Act, and said :— 

“‘Then, that being so, before they can call on the sur. 
veyor,—before they can make it a highway under the 
Highway Act (supposing that still to apply),—it is neces- 
sary that it should be made in a substantial manner, to 
the satisfaction of the surveyor, as well as to the satisfac- 
tion of two justices.”’ 

It was plain, he said, that the Legislature con- 
templated that before an intended street were 
made into a highway, it should have been sewered, 
&c., at the expense of the owner, and to the 
satisfaction of the local board. The local board 
might not be bound to see to all this, in every 
case; but in that of such a street as the present, 
they had a right to see that it was made as suited 
to the street of a town. He laid also some stress 
upon their power to express dissatisfaction, even 
should they be wrong; though admitting he was 
not aware if there were any machinery for com- 
pelling a just decision by the surveyor. It was 
clear that such machinery had not been set in 
motion, in the case then before the court. 
Judgment, therefore, was for the defendants. 








PROPOSED PURCHASE OF THE 
EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


On Monday last Lord Palmerston moved the 
House of Commons in committee of supply for a 
vote of 67,000/., as part of 120,000/. for the pur- 
chase of the land at South Kensington on which 
the buildings occupied by the International Exhi- 
bition of 1862 still stand. 

His lordship first alluded to the inferiority of 
London as compared with other first-rate towns 
in regard to the character of its buildings. 
The cause, he remarked, was the great value of 
ground. The improvement between Oxford-street 
and Holborn cost, in purchase of land only, about 
57,0002. per acre. The improvement in Char- 
lotte-street. cost 67,0002. per acre. The land for 
the improvement between Coventry-street and 
Long-acre cost 119,000/. per acre. When it was 
proposed to increase the width of the new street 
between Blackfriars Bridge and the Mansion 
House from 70 feet to 80 feet, it was found that 
that addition of 10 feet to the width of the street 
would involve an additional outlay of 100,000/. 
A few years ago, continued his lordship, there was 
a vacant space near St. Paul’s: I cannot say what 
fraction of an acre it was; but when the City of 
London were asked to leave that unoccupied in 
order to give space around the magnificent Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul’s, the answer was that that land, 
small as it was, was worth 60,000/., and that the 
City did not feel justified in acceding to the pro- 
posal. Not only is the price of land in London 
high, but the same cause operates in provincia 
towns. In Manchester land is sold by the square 
yard, and produces about 50,0007. per acre, 10 
some places 60,000/., and in certain spots a8 high 
as 200,0007. At Birmingham, land held by the 
North Western Railway was sold at from 57,0003. 
to 60,0007. per acre. At Liverpool land has been 
sold at 30/. a square yard, or nearly 150,000/. per 
acre; and in other less good parts it fetches 
100,000/, per acre. I say, then, that the national 
progress of wealth and civilization tends to add 
greatly to the value of land covered by buildings 
in the interior of the town; and, admitting that 
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of the public establishments and buildings, the 
uestion arises where land for that purpose can 
be acquired, 

Now, we hold that the land held at Kensington 
by the Commissioners of 1862 does afford the 
means of providing for our immediate and pro- 
spective wants, and that we are able to get land 
there upon terms infinitely cheaper than those 
upon which land can be acquired nearer the centre 
of the town. In the first place, we want a Patent 
Office and Museum. We think that about three 
acres would be sufficient. We want an addition 
to the British Museum. One calculation has been 
that eight acres would be required : that, probably, 
is more than would be necessary. Five acres have 
been named as a near approximation, and three 
acres are the smallest that immediate wants re- 
quire. We have collected at some expense and 
trouble a number of most interesting portraits of 
distinguished men connected with the history of 
the country. That collection is very ill-placed ; 
for where it is it cannot be seen ; and it is urgently 
desirable that we should have a better building in 
which to place that portion of the collection. We 
have a museum at Kensington full of most in- 
teresting and instructive productions, and a com- 
mittee of the House one or two years ago strongly 
recommended that an addition should be made 
to that institution for the purpose of contain- 
ing more conveniently the things which are 
there to be found. Suppose that land was to 
be bought for these purposes in the metropolis 
at the rate at which land in that situation 
would probably be acquired, the calculation is 
as follows:—If eight acres were acquired at the 
Museum—I do not think that so much would 
fairly be requisite—the land would cost 390,0002., 
and the building 824,000/., making a total of 
1,214,0002. If five acres were sufficient, the land 
would cost 240,000/., and the buildings 567,000/., 
making a total of 807,0007. And if only three 
acres were acquired the land would cost 150,0002., 
and the buildings 300,000/., making a total of 
450,000. For the extension of the Patent 
Museum three acres might perhaps be got for 
100,000/., and a suitable building erected thereon 
for 100,0002. The Kensington Museum had been 
calculated to cost for its extension in 1864, 25,000/., 
and in 1865, 25,0007. The Portrait Gallery would 
require about half an acre: that would cost 
25,0007., and the building to be erected upon it 
25,0007. Now the proposal we have to make is 
one which I think the committee will see is very 
economical. It gives us a greater quantity of land 
at afar cheaper rate. The arrangement that is 
proposed is that the public should purchase seven- 
teen acres of land belonging to the commissioners, 
and covered by the building in which the Exhibi- 
tion took place. For that land the commissioners 
are willing to take 120,000/., the cost per acre 
being about 7,0007., whereas in other parts of the 
metropolis the cost of land per acre would be 
50,000/., 60,0002., or more. Well, in addition to 
that, there is the existing building ; and we think 
it would be good economy to purchase that build- 
ing and adapt it to the purposes for which we want 
accommodation. Sundry people think that we 
should divide the ground from the building, and 
let the contractors carry away the building 
materials, 

If the present building were taken away, you 
would want to build a Patent-office, which would 
cost 100,0007. The enlargement of the British 
Museum would cost 240,0007. You would want 
an addition to South Kensington, which would cost 
40,0007.; and you would want to expend 25,0007. 
more, making 405,0007. By this plan you have 
to pay 80,0007, and 286,000/. ultimately for 
alterations, making 366,000/. to be set off against 
405,000/., leaving a saving of 39,0002. or 40,0007. 
This is also to be considered :—When we begin a 
public building, architects step in: the Institute 
of Architects also steps in. It is said that plain 
buildings are not suitable; that ornament is 
required; stone fronts are reckoned necessary ; 
People say they are not content to have brick 
covered with cement. We all know that taste is 
avery dear enjoyment ; and, depend upon it, if 
you set to work,—that ground being clear,—em- 
Ployed a distinguished architect, or called upon a 
Lumber of distinguished architects to give a plan, 
you would be running into an expense infinitely 
greater than we propose; and I don’t know but 
that, on the whole, we shall get a building more 
creditable to the country and better adapted for 

€ purpose for which we require it. If the House 
determine, as I trust it will not, that the build- 
Pa should not be purchased, the opportunity of 

uying the land is, I think, one not to be lost. We 
Propose, for the convenience of discussion, to take 
the votes separately, 


A smart discussion followed, in which Mr. 
Gregory contended that on the plan of making 
a cheap bargain the Government were going to 
involve the House in the most useless and repre- 
hensible expenditure. They were going to pur- 
chase an enormous building without knowing in 
the smallest degree what would be the cost of the 
maintenance of the structure. He objected to 
the proposal because it would have the effect of 
drawing into one focus all the different institutions 
of the country—a principle upon which the House 
of Commons had more than once protested. He 
did not wish to see all the institutions of the 
country coming into the grasp of a clique. He 
begged to move the rejection of the vote. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied to 
Mr. Gregory, and various other members took part 
in the discussion. 

The result was a majority of 267 to 135 in 
favour of the Government proposal to purchase 
the land ; and the farther consideration of the ques- 
tion, as regarded the buildings, was postponed. 





There can be no question as to the desirability 
of the purchase of the land at the price given by 
the Government. The Commissioners’ surveyor 
valued the land at 5007. per acre per annum, and 
we have reason to believe this is not excessive. 
This amount, capitalized at the rate of thirty 
years’ purchase, represents a total value of 
247,500/.; or at thirty-one years’ purchase (the 
price already obtained for some of* the Commis- 
sioners’ other land), 255,750. Then there is the 
value of the refreshment-rooms. The Commis- 
sioners have expended a sum exceeding 10,0000. 
in the erection of the arcades in and upon which 
the rooms have been constructed ; and an addi- 
tional sum of about 30,0007. was expended in the 
erection of the refreshment-rooms themselves. The 
land on which they stand is also worth a very con- 
siderable sum. It is evident, therefore, that at 
120,000/. the country has a very great bargain. 
The Commissioners stipulate that the buildings 
on the land “shall be permanently used ‘ for pur- 
poses connected with science or the arts,’ those 
being the words employed in the Act under which 
the Department of Science and Art hold the por- 
tion of the estate now occupied by them,” and 
they thus fulfil their trust. 

Touching the proposed purchase of the old 
building, a great outcry is being raised; public 
meetings have been held to protest against it; 
and the Institute of Architects have appointed a 
meeting for Monday next for the same purpose.* 
A considerable amount of feeling has been im- 
ported into the discussion, and is easily understood. 
An important profession was more than slighted 
on the occasion of the erection of the building ; and 
the building itself externally is for the most part 
ugly and unsatisfactory. Here, however, it is; 
and the question is whether, wanting house-room 
as we do for various collections and institutions, it 
should not be bought for the value of the old 
materials,—the money it would bring as old bricks, 
glass, and iron columns and girders. After look- 
ing into the matter somewhat carefully, we should 
not put this at so large a figure as 80,0007. The 
Government surveyors, however, with greater 
facilities, believe this to be the value; therefore 
so let us consider it. To pulldown the solid brick 
building in the Cromwell-road, comprising the 
picture-galleries, well lighted and admirably 
adapted for their purpose, would be an act of ex- 
travagant foolishners,—a sin andashame. The 
purchase of this at the price the bricks and glass in 
it would bring, we look upon as an act that would be 
approved of by nine out of ten of the population if it 
were polled. A fire-proof floor, and increase of light 





* «To consider the propriety of presenting a petition 
to Parliament against the grant of any public money for 
the purchase of the building of the International Exhi- 
bition, on the grounds that, both in design and struc- 
ture, the building is unsuitable for a public gallery 
or museum of art.’”? At a noisy meeting held on the 
17th, at St. James’s Hall, and presided over by Mr. 
Beresford Hope, it was resolved (an amendment being 
lost), ‘‘ That this meeting has learned with regret and 
surprise the proposal to purchase the International 
Exhibition building about to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment by the Government, and it earnestly deprecates 
so imprudent and wasteful an expenditure of public 
money.” And afterwards, “That a petition should 
be sent to Parliament, praying it not to sanction the 
proposed purchase of the building.”” At a meeting 
of the “Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts,’”’ it was resolved,—‘‘ That the proposed purchase of 
the International Exhibition building, with a view to its 
permanent retention, is objectionable, it having been con- 
structed under pressure to meet temporary purposes, 
which have been served ; the design being in violation of 
architectural taste, and the structure for the most part is 
neither stable nor weatherproof, and requiring, for any 
permanent use, to be rebuilt.”” A petition to Parliament 
against the purchase of the land and buildings, aud 
against the removal of the national collections, was 
also adopted. 





to the lower part, where we might hope to see a 
Museum of Architecture worthy of the country, 
would render the building well fitted for its 
intention; while, touched by the hand of an ac- 
complished architect, it might be made to take 
such a form as would be no disgrace to the taste 
of the age. Our impulse would be to let the con- 
tractors clear away the rest of the building ; but 
we doubt if calmer inquiry would sanction the de- 
termination. The country wants immediate ac- 
commodation, and here it can obtain it at a cheap 
rate. Even if we used the structure as it is, 
without any large expenditure, for eight or ten 
years, the materials would bring nearly as much 
then as they would now, and we might make the 
next Great Exhibition pay for a better building © 
in its place. Looking at the question in many 
ways, with no love for the structure, and without a 
bias to either side, we arrive at the conviction that 
if the Government be prevented from buying the 
building at the price of old materials, a very 
extravagant and unwise act will be committed. 








ARCHITECTURE, ITS PURPOSE AND 
PLACE AMONGST THE ARTS. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


THE last of the present series of lectures was 
delivered on Tuesday evening, the 16th, by Mr. T. 
Gambier Parry. After a few introductory observa- 
tions, the lecturer said,—Before any subject can 
be studied with success, it is most necessary to 
begin with understanding what it really means. 
Now, about architecture, it is no easy matter to 
say what it means. Many definitions had been 
given of it, but he doubted the possibility of a 
perfectly full definition being given of any Fine 
Art. One most accomplished writer of the day 
has said that architecture is nothing more nor less 
than ornamental or ornamented “ construction.” 
Another most original author has defined it as the 
art which so disposes and adorns the edifices 
raised by man for whatever uses, that the sight of 
them may contribute to his mental health, power, 
and pleasure. They both are very true. The 
first is very downright—the second very «esthetic. 
But all fine art lies beyond the limit of a defini- 
tion, because the very idea of a definition implies 
alimit. Art, in its nature, is illimitable. We 
love art, because it is like ourselves. We all love 
and long for sympathy,—even the most ungra- 
cious do,—although they would probably scout 
the idea. That is why all men love nature be- 
cause it is sympathetic. The clouds which dance 
and shine about the setting sun, are to one man a 
perfect picture of happiness and fantastic gaiety ; 
to another their bright forms and changing colours 
find a counterpart in his mind of bright and 
changing futures; but still he has pleasure in 
gazing on them, because they are so beautiful, 
that they sooth while they recall his sorrows. 
And thus it is with art. Its power is not in its 
representing nature, but that its mission is to seize 
those elements in the mystery of all we call nature, 
which produce wonderful effects upon us, and 
thus to interest our thoughts or to engage our 
affection. We certainly live, for some reasons, in 
times of great advantage; we are mounted so high 
up on the ladder of time, that our view is only 
limited by our own individual power of sight ; for 
the objects are innumerable and the horizon 
boundless. Of all the avenues of the past, down 
which we trace the history of our fellow-men, 
their aspirations and their weaknesses, there are 
few so full of interest as that of architecture. In 
that still live thoughts in its ruins—their con- 
centrated thoughts. In all are marked the 
clear lines of their progress and decline. Look 
closer, and in the bold broad features of its 
monuments you trace the vigour of a rising race, 
the struggle of its youth, the development of its 
power; and, still further, the refinement of its 
civilization, and then the too sure sign and symbol 
of its decay. All are there traced as with a finger 
of fire. Look closer still, and you see the indivi- 
duality of a nation’s character; the nobility or 
the meanness of its social state; its political 
worth ; its vigour or depravity. Thus it is that it 
may be most truly said, the nations of the past 
still live in their monuments. The inscriptions 
may be lying vanities, but in their architecture 
are records of certain truth. We read them as 
though they were of yesterday, because art is a 
common language to all mankind. Architecture 
has had a common origin in all times and countries. 
He spoke of it entirely as a fine art, apart from 
building, just as thought is from pen and ink. But 
architecture'is entirely a constructive art. Its 
whole beauty depends on its construction. The 





moment it transgresses good construction, it trans- 
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gresses the laws of good taste. That word “ taste” 
is associated with the vaguest notions of variety. 
He did not believe that good taste was capable of 
varying. He believed that its laws were capabie 
of being most clearly written. Indeed, its whole 
code might very clearly be comprised in the words 
“good sense.” These are delicate as well as 
strong words; and, taken as a motto, they will 
bear no vulgar interpretation. The idea of archi- 
tecture lies in the intention rather than in the act 
of the builder; and according to the success or 
propriety in expressing that intention we call 
it good or bad architecture. The first work 
with a most genuine architectural intention, has 
been the mere setting up a stone to testify to an 
event, to record it for ever, and to tell all men 
the fact. A mere stone, without science in its 
erection or ornament on its surface, may do this. 
You may say “No, that was a monument, not 
architecture.” He granted that it was a monu- 
ment, and the very rudest conceivable. All he 
contended for was, that in that rude monument 
lay the very germ of that yearning for expression 
which was developed into all the fine arts; and 
that in a history of architecture, the history of 
monoliths should stand as chapter the first. A 
mere plain wall may be a most thorough piece of 
architecture without a shadow of elaborate orna- 
ment, when used with some clearly marked expres- 
sion, no matter how elementary the idea it con- 
tains, whether merely that of rude display or that 
of power and defiance, as the cyclopean work of 
the Oscans was evidently intended to produce. If 
we trace up its history by a comparison of its orna- 
ments, our attention will at last be drawn up its 
many ramifications to that spot to which the eyes 
of all nations turn as the home of their common 
forefathers. Even the American Indian points 
northward whence his race descended to their pre- 
sent hunting-fields, acknowledging an original 
home beyond the northern passage. The tradi- 
tions of Asiatic and European concentrate upon 
it as the spot whence races, languages, and 
arts all silently assent to trace their origin. 
There can be little doubt that forms of orna- 
mentation have travelled in our direction 
from the East. Very many of them which 
characterize the earlier forms of European art 
bear too strong a resemblance to what we 
know to have ber. long before in favour in the 
East, to be mistaken. But with architecture 
in its larger sense it need not have been so. 
Architecture has always been a human necessity. 
The common obligation to follow the natural law 
of mechanics, and to be bound by the nature of 
materials, may have led tribes, without a tradition 
of relationship, to adopt precisely the same 
methods of construction and ornament. Long 
before the day of that questionable happiness, 
when tenderer civilization began to take the place 
of wild and hardy independence, there were men 
with whom an impulse much akin to the aspira- 
tions of religion forced them to look forward in 
vague search for something which their common 
life could not satisfy, and their common language 
could not express. This poetic sense of the good 
and beautiful formed its first utterance in the 
rude measure of a bymn; and thus art began, 
Then men began to be bound together more closely. 
Their sympathies were roused, and the idea of 
nationality began to be sacred. Under such in- 
fluences three styles of architecture have arisen ; 
or rather, he had better perhaps express it, three 
distinct architectural systems have been deve- 
loped, mechanically and decoratively antago- 
nistic to each other. They are the types of 
all the styles which have ever existed, and 
that ever can exist. He meant the Egyptian and 
the Gothic, and that which spreads over the ex- 
treme East, which, for want of a better name, he 
should call Chinese. The first of these, the 
Egyptian, was based on an idea of strength and 
stability. In construction, it was simple and 
rectangular. It trusted for artistic effect (ex- 
clusive of its colour and its statuary) to vastness 
of bulk and length of line, of which the spare 
relief of curved capitals and hollow cornice only 
added to the majestic simplicity. Gothic, on the 
contrary, was constructed exclusively with refer- 
ence to the use of the arch. Its most striking 
effect was that of lightness and height, and its 
idea of beauty was as much that of the truthful 
expression of its construction as that of more 
ostensible ornament, for which it pressed into its 
service all the most beautiful forms it could 
collect (from the great treasury of Nature). The 
third typical style, which he had rather vaguely 
called the Chinese, appeared to him to differ from 
the other two principally in having, neither con- 
structively nor artistically, any principles at all. 
Anything is fish that comes to its net. But what 


could be expected of a people whose ideas of beauty 
are founded on their own ugly type of humanity, 
which they delight to honour by still further re- 
finements of distortions ? From these three central 
influences ; that is, from the horizontal principle, 
the upright principle, and the no principle at all, 
architecture must be derived. All true forms of 
architectural art have been based on simple good 
judgment and practical common sense. And just 
as now from the examination of most ancient 
languages, the roots of some primeval tongue are 
traced; so does the genealogy of art lead to a 
centre of common origin,—a centre, not of place, 
but of nature; a centre which marks significantly 
the unity of the human race, the oneness of their 
physical necessities, the following the same prin- 
ciples, and the expression of the same ideas. In 
this, of course, he referred only to the similarity of 
first principles; similarity of ultimate result as 
the rare exception. Distant nations, who have no 
record of communication, have never developed 
their arts alike, with one solitary exception. 
Mere savages living at each other’s antipodes, may 
have carved the knobs of spears and tomahawks 
alike, and had war paint and tattoo patterns as 
similar as if handed down with rigour of sanctity 
from their first gifted inventor; they may have 
built alike, and have made their wooden villages, 
on the surface of lakes alike, from the bronze or 
iron age of mankind to the era of the first Doge of 
Venice. Their minor arts also may have been alike 
traceableto their ornaments, tothe universalinstinct 
and love of beauty in the simplest forms. The one 
remarkable case of similarity between most distant 
nations (which remains still to be explained) is that 
between certain arts practised by the first civilized 
inhabitants of Central America and those of the 
Egyptians. A similarity of national character 
would certainly induce a similarity of arts, Lecause 
arts have always been fostered under the influence 
of statecraft, national government, and national 
state religion. But we have no means of tracing 
any similarity of influences between them. Living 
at the antipodes of each other, the two most 
civilized nations of their respective hemispheres 
developed systems of art which bear a surprising 
relationship to each other. In the use of 
hieroglyphics they had hit upon the same method 
of writing ; in architecture the same principle of 
building. Their system of building is carried out 
into a systam of architecture, with points of 
similarity too remarkable to be derived from the 
common requirements or common instincts of the 
; two nations. The relationship of styles in other 
|countries better known to us is very simple. 
Everywhere is the same tale told of power and 
wealth going to the shrine to consecrate the arts 





to the dignity of the state and the honour of 
|religion; and everywhere architecture seems to 
| have been the art on which they lavished 
all the resources of ingenuity and genius which 
craft of prince, ambition of priesthood, or super- 
stition of populace could command. The remains 
of palaces, temples, and all other monuments, 
bear so great an affinity to each national style 
‘that we may take for granted that domestic 
buildings must simply have followed in their wake, 
at a respectful distance. The arts of Egypt and 
Assyria acted and reacted upon each other. That 
of India was a more florid development of them. 
Greece owed every architectural principle to them, 
with the most deliberate and masterly adoption. 
She lopped the flowers from the fair gardens of 
her neighbours, and then sowed the seed at home, 
that, when they bloomed again, they might be 
only Greek. We are accustomed to attribute to 
her influence all that afterwards was developed 
upon Italian soil; but the first rays which dawned 
on Italian civilization may rather be traced to an 
Assyrian sun, The Greek influence only deve- 
loped among the unartistic Romans what they 
had first borrowed from the first settlers of 
Etruria. If Greece had set the example of bor- 
rowing, she Grecianized the loan. Rome followed 
her tempting example, for her people had no ori- 
ginality. But the result was widely different. 
Rome borrowed from two sources, which, in spite 
of her alliance, proved discordant,—Greece and 
Etruria; and it was in her attempt to combine 
them that the principles of true Classic art were 
first violated. Their artists had little power, their 
artisans little discrimination. Splendour of con- 
quest, splendour of show, splendour of luxury, 
were the ruling passions. Aud the arts were de- 
graded in being made to serve them. How coulda 
people create what was not in their hearts? They 
lost even the glory of their borrowed beauties. 
Their republican virtues were lost in the pride of 
their prosperity. The genius of the arts lett them 
and joined their enemies, then a barbarous but 
more worthy race, the Goths. And now we have 








come in the line of this broad sketch, to art re. 
viving under Christian influences. Europe had 
been revolutionized; opinion, social principles, 
and therefore social wants, were all changed. Art 
had to begin again. People were in earnest. They 
worked earnestly ; but the commonest art princi- 
ples were unknown to them. Old things were 
not ransacked to be copied, but to be used. The 
old religion had treated the new one roughly. 
But now the tables were turned; and the rude 
Christiaus ruthlessly pressed everything to their 
new uses. Nothing fitted anythiog else. But, 
working as they did with an honest recklessness 
of all criticism, the result was sure and the rewdrd 
great. As their religion was antagonistic to the 
religion of the old world; so were those arts 


which grew up under its inspiration, and flourished . 


to do it honour. Untaught as were their first 
workmen, with rough hands and rude tools they 
hacked art into shape again. They built and 
carved whatever was in their thoughts. Their 
work was the embodiment of their own rough 
sincerity. And then as they quieted down in 
calmer times, and thought more gently, and felt 
more tenderly ; so, too, was their work more tender 
and refined; their walls rose higher, and with 
them their pillars and their arches. Every feature 
was free. As with their faith, so with their art. 
All had been thraldom, now all was freedom. Art 
breathed freely in the fresh atmosphere of its 
young life. The people were true to her, and the 
monuments of those Christian ages bear the im- 
press of their truth, their vigour, their energy, 
and their devotion. We live in the days of intel- 
lectual revolution: never was there such a har- 
mony of contradiction as at present. In former 
times epochs were marked by special characteris- 
tics. What will ours be called by future gene- 
rations? In domestic life it will probably be 
called the comfortable epoch ;—in social life the 
discontented epoch. But in art it will be most 
certainly looked upon as the era of struggle. 
Our failures will be understood if not pardoned, 
and our difficulties appreciated. Never were 
there in art greater difficulties than now. 
Condemnatory criticism is easy enough. It is 
all very well to say what we ought to be, 
because we have the failures and successes of 
other ages clearly before us. But here is all our 
trouble. In other ages one idea prevailed ata 
time, and arts rose to a most perfect concert by 
their entire harmony. But now, unfortunately, 
we live in a most disturbed atmosphere. Much 
learning has made us mad. Everybody knows, or 
is expected to know, everything. The result is 
that we are suffering from a plethora of technical 
knowledge. But knowledge never made artists, 
nor science arts. They came of a higher source 
and stand ona higher level. The fact is, that our 
imaginations have lost their way in a labyrinth of 
multiplicity. The quieter spirit of former times 
was more akin to the art spirit. Activity is 
now-a-days too commonly confounded with bodily 
and physical movement, But he by no means 
wished to put art upon stilts. Art needs no 
balloon to float above the atmosphere of common 
life—far otherwise. But it does need freedom 
from that atmosphere of vulgar presumption 
which is now choking it. The eyes of the public 
are now so confounded, that they do not know 
what to think. Our difficulty lies in our 
diffuseness. 
attracted within and around its own works 
those sister arts, without which it never con- 
sidered itself complete. But in this there was 
no diffaseness : all worked together with one spirit 
to one end. There was a good catholic repudia- 
tion of any right of private judgment. Whatever 
they were, Theban or Ninevite, Athenian or Goth, 
the builder raised the pile, and made it as beauti- 
ful as his art could devise; the painter covered 
the walls; the sculptor filled his allotted spaces. 
If one was a Greek, they were all Greeks, and only 
knew and cared for’ what was Greek ; if one was a 
Goth, they were all Goths, and only knew and 
cared for what was Gothic. So they worked, each 
family apart, one in the warmth and sunshine of 
the south, the other in the bleak rain; but each as 
a family of brothers: they worked with success, 
while we, as a nation of rivals, work with confu- 
sion. It was hopeless in this country, when high 
and low were entangled in a labyrinth of occupa- 
tion, to expect that our people should ever attain 
to that perception of what is true and good in 

which was attained by others in quieter times, 
when contemplation and time existed as possibili- 
ties. People now do not like the trouble of think- 
ing about art, nor of looking below the surface. 
Abstract beauty is simply a bore, and the symbol- 
ism of inward meaning by outward form 1s pooh- 
poohed. It has been a most unhappy prejudice, 
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and most common among Englishmen, that it is 
undesirable that England should become an artistic 
nation. They forget that when art was at its 
zenith in Greece, that country was also at the 
zenith of its glory, and of the vigour of its per- 
sonal courage, and its manly virtues, self-devotion, 
and generosity—faculties which we honour, but 
have never surpassed. Where arts flourished 
they spoke the mind of a nation; architecture has 
been the art in which all nations have rejoiced, 
and in which national creed and social life have 
been reflected. Having referred at some length 
to the relation of architecture to the other arts, 
Mr. Parry concluded his lecture, of which the 
foregoing is an abstract, as follows: The 
recognition of universal beauty leads to one 
or other of two ends—confusion by admixture 
— truth by subordination. The arts, there- 
fore, to work well together, must practise 
self-denial. Architecture has been in its purest 
style the great central influence in the art of 
civilization. Their combination with architecture 
has forced them up to a high ideal. I recognize 
the exquisite beauty of the most imitative art so 
long as there be mind in it, and not matter only. 
But the higher the ideal the greater the art, if it 
can but attain to it. The combination, therefore, 
of those arts must reach the acme of all human 
power, which fulfils the yearning of that his highest 
aim. Look, then, at what a position an architect 
holds in the world of art if he be worthy of the 
profession which he makes. Study of all art is 
needed for such a course as his, fur of his art I 
conclude—and with this I conclude this short re- 
view of it—that as gold is among colours, so is 
architecture among the arts: it is that round 
which they meet in perfect harmony; and thus, 
with its sister arts about it, it is that great trea- 
sure-store of the genius of our fellow men in ages 
long gone by; a golden harvest, a precious legacy, 
left sacred in their safe-keeping for us, to delight 
our highest sense, to elevate our sentiments, and 
to discipline our hearts. 

The President (Mr. Hope) said,—Your cheers 
have forestalled the motion which I was going 
to submit. It was that we should give, accord- 
ing to usage, not formally, but from the heart, 
our thanks to the thoughtful and eloquent 
lecturer of to-night. The testimony which 
Mr. Gambier Parry bore to the position of 
architecture amongst the arts comes very forci- 
bly from one who is not a one-handed man, 
who is not an admirer and practiser of one art 
only. He spoke of the unity of all the arts, of 
the universal law of beauty which we are all 
craving after, but which none of us have attained ; 
but which, the more we have not attained it, the 
more we will strive to compass it. He spoke of 
the monolith as the first chapter in art. Some 
of us who have gone by the Serpentine know that 
it is also the last chapter. I do not say the lowest, 
as that might be libellous. The last chapter but 
one is close at hand in the form of the Exhibition 
building. Whether volume two may open with 
something better, whether the first chapter of the 
new series may be something which we may look 
on with pride and admiration, time alone can tell. 
With respect to ourselves, we have had seven lec- 
tures this session. We have had no meeting for 
the distribution of prizes, as we thought that a 
new start in that matter would be a good thing. 
We offered prizes, and though the works sent in 
were meritorious, they were not so good as they 
ought to have been. We only got our money’s 
worth for our money. We have now offered few 
prizes, but these are of considerable pecuniary 
amount ; and we have given a long day—so long 
that the prizes will not be given until next year. 
The first meeting of next session will probably 
be held for the distribution of the prizes. Let us 
keep up this good free school of English art, both 
Im its collection, its lectures, and its prizes—a 
School for which hitherto we have been humbly, 
earnestly, and trustfully striving. I so take my 
leave of you for the session of 1863. 








WOOD CARVING EXHIBITION. 


Tae offer of premiums to wood carvers, made 
by the Society of Arts in conjunction with the 
Society of Wood Carvers, with whom, through 
Mr. Lock, the proposition originated, has brought 
seventy-six works, including a few pictures, photo- 
graphs, and carvings sent for comparison by the 
— society. A greater extension of this part of 

he scheme (a collection of works of past men) was 
ed, but has not been obtained on the present 

pe an The almost entire absence of architec- 
ural carving, and of such works as display any 
marked genius and feeling for the characteristics 





of any of the great styles of ornamental art, is 
strange. The extreme poorness of the specimens 
including the human figure, also, is discreditable 
to London workmen, when it is considered what 
opportunities they have at all the schools of design 
for modelling and drawing the figure. The great 
majority of the best carvings, imitations of 
natural life, are the productions of carvers either 
resident now in the provinces or who received their 
art-education there. , 

The largest display is made from Warwick, with 
its 10,000 inhabitants. From this little town 
has proceeded some of the finest wood-carvings 
executed in this country. The fame of Wilcox, 
the founder of the school of carving there, and his 
successor, Kendall, are well represented on the 
present occasion. 

From Warwick we may note came the three 
well-known sideboards; Cookes’ Kenilworth 
buffet, as it was called, shown in the 1851 Exhi- 
bition, and afterwards purchased for 1,800/., and 
presented to Earl Warwick when he came of age 
(now in Warwick Castle) ; one, by the same firm, 
made for Mr. West, of Alscot Park, near Warwick, 
illustrative of English sports, at a cost of about 
1,5002.; and Wilcox’s sideboard, made for Mr. 
Lucy, at Charlecote Hall, costing about the same 
sum. Wilcox, forty years ago, went as a simple 
journeyman to Cookes, and afterwards amassed in 
business as a carver and cabinet-maker a large and 
most valuable stock ; valued indeed, at the time of 
his death, four years ago or less, at more than 
20,0002. 

Some of the best works have been seen before, 
or are by men who have made a reputation, 
Mark Rogers, Perry, Wallis, Dojardin, the late 
W. Bevan, and others. Works by Meiklejohn, 
Strapp, Collins, Bryant, Flipping, &c., deserve 
notice. 

The objects of the Wood-carvers’ Society are 
very praiseworthy, and they have lately opened 
their doors for the first time since their founda- 
tion, thirty years ago, to art-patrons, employers, 
artists, and all well-wishers of art, whether wood- 
carvers or not, who may become honorary sub- 
scribing members at a guinea annually. This, it 
is hoped, may be the means of bringing to them 
the money and influence that they stand in much 
need of to enable them to work out their objects. 
They have also altered their laws so as to admit 
wood-carvers resident in the provinces to become 
members on payment of 2s. 6d. entrance and 2s. 6d. 
annual subscription, entitling them to the use of 
their library of 400 volumes, and collection of 
casts, &c., during any temporary residence in 
London. 








THE DEANERY, GLOSTER. 


Some important and interesting repairs are now 
being carried on at the Deanery, Gloster, under 
the direction of Messrs. Fulljames & Waller, 
and the superintendence of their clerk of the 
works, Mr. Ashbee. So extensive, indeed, are the 
repairs and restorations, that the whole of the 
building has been almost gutted to remove the 
monstrosities which have been gradually accumu- 
lating, to disfigure one of the most interesting 
buildings of the Domestic kind in the kingdom. 
The removal of these, the knocking down of lath 
and plaster walls, &c., may be watched with almost 
momentary interest. Gothic doorways, Norman 
windows, columns, capitals, and passages are con- 
stantly peeping out and gradually fully developed. 
Here is a perfect galaxy of architecture—Saxon, 
say some; Norman, early and late Gothic, Eliza- 
bethan, or rather that of her successor James I. 
It is very seldom, if ever, that such examples are 
to be found in the domestic abodes, the houses of 
men, as can be met with here; and that this build- 
ing was devoted to such purposes there can be no 
doubt. From the earliest period it was the lodging 
of the priors ; down to the time of the new arrange- 
ment in Henry VIII.’s time, it was so tenanted ; 
after that the priors’ lodging changed its name 
and occupants, and it became the deanery; and 
during these different eras none of the alterations 
suggested by the fashion or requirements of the 
day have been discreditable to the period or 
taste of the times, but the latter. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive anything in worse taste than 
the abominations set up as improvements during 
the later deans’ reign. The whole of the really old, 
interesting, and beautiful work was covered over, 
and, so far fortunately, where it was possible, 
with some wretched plaster attempts at Chinese 
Gothic, and even this a failure; and wheresomeorna- 
mented projection was too bold to be smoothed 
down with the trowel, it was by the maimers of 
the day ruthlessly chipped off. Luckily, it was 
possible to cover over and conceal much, for there 


was no stint of lime and hair; so with this con- 
glomeration, thick ceilings, and some other shifts 
of the day by which the previous lofty rooms 
were split into two, we have still left some 
charming specimens of Norman shafts; capitals, 
arches, and windows, of the fifteenth century ; 
and where it is possible by any means to adapt 
the old rooms to modern uses, no opportunity is 
suffered to escape of doing so. For instance, in 
the case of an old Norman one, in later times 
degraded to the office of a cellar and pantries, it 
is by the new arrangement intended to convert it 
into a useful room ; its windows, with their early 
Norman zigzag ornaments, will be opened, and 
the whole will be so renovated that we may safely 
assert a much more comfortable room: will be made 
not only here, but elsewhere, than any of the later 
deans had, with all their fancied alterations and 
improvements. 

There is on the side of the Deanery adjoining 
the west end of the Cathedral, into which it is 
imbedded so as almost to form an integral part of 
the west facade, a fine old Norman room, which 
has been of yore, no doubt, the chapel for the 
private use of the prior, but latterly shut up. 

The Chinese Gothic window, which partially 
filled up the lofty pointed-headed one with its 
Norman zig-zag ornaments, has been removed, 
and one in accordance with its original character 
has been substituted. This room will hereafter be 
the library of the Deanery ; underneath this is a 
room less lofty, but resembling the upper one in 
its details; at the east end of it is a flight of 
steps leading into the great cloisters, and imme- 
diately on the left of this is another door, afford- 
ing ingress from the Deanery into the cloisters ; 
and this was the way, most probably, by which 
the prior passed from his lodgings through the 
great cloisters* into the Cathedral. The sides of 
this lower Norman room are lined with stone 
seats, probably for the use of those waiting for 
an audience with the prior, to whose abode this 
lobby was an entrance. Immediately on the out- 
side entrance to the left has been a succession of 
arches resembling a cloister, of Norman construc- 
tion; many of the shafts and capitals are in good 
preservation, and where they have been injured 
sufficient has been left to authorize a restoration as 
it originally existed. It is proposed to make this 
cloister the future entrance to the Deanery ; and 
for this purpose it is very well adapted. Through 
a door-way here we get into what was the late 
hall; to make way for which all that could 
interest us in this place has been destroyed, and 
we are left with few materials to conjecture 
what it may once have been. Up an ugly stair- 
case, aged about 100 years, we have on our left 
that part of the building which we take to be of 
the fifteenth century; and here, on breaking 
through the lath-and-plaster partition-wall, some 
2 feet from the old wall, a beautiful Gothic stone 
lantern was brought to light, as perfect as it was 
the day it was finished. It is a bracketed one, 
divided into five compartments for light, and in 
which the horn glazing is still to be seen. It is, 
of course, attached to or let into the wall, 
although standing prominently from it, and has 
altogether a most charming effect. Its preserva- 
tion was doubtless owing to the circumstance of 
the lath partition being carried up 2 feet from it : 
had it been necessary, there would have been no 
hesitation in chipping it to pieces. Near toitarea 
Norman shaft and foliated capital, corresponding 
with those in the cloister above alluded to as the 
future entrance to the Deanery, but which have 
been cut away to make room for the present hall 
and staircase. Close at hand, too, are the remains 
of a spacious spiral staircase, forming a portion of 
the building, which we take to be an addition of 
the fifteenth century. 

It seems pretty certain that the whole of this 
facade has been an addition to, and an encroach- 
ment on, the Norman one, cutting it off 
abruptly, as now seen. Probably the Norman 
front extended farther north, and in this case it 
must have presented a very beautiful front. The 
modern requirement of the Deanery would not of 
course allow of a restoration of this front, and we 
should be thankless indeed if we did not feel well 
content with what is being so liberally done. 

Most of the rooms on this side of the Deanery 
have been altered at different periods from the 
time of James I. downwards. The late drawing- 
room—a large apartment—is panelled with some 
curious old carved work of James’s time, in excel- 
lent preservation. On the other side we come to 
the Norman building, with its windows and 





* We designate them the “ great cloisters,’”’ for 
Gloster Cathedral revels in two; the greater and lesser 
cloister, both now existing, and both distinct from 





that which we have termed a cloister in the Deanery. 
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mouldings of Norman zig-zag work: it has origi- 
nally been divided into two stories, the upper 
having an open chestnut timber roof, said to have 
been a dormitory for the monks: they must have 
been noble rooms, the dimensions being, if we 
stepped them accurately, 46 feet by 27 feet. It 
is intended, we are informed, to convert the lower- 
most of these fine apartments into a drawing- 
room; but we have heard with regret—we hope 
it may not be true—that it is proposed to diminish 
these fine proportions by taking off sufficient room 
to make a private library. Doing this would de- 
stroy a very fine apartment, and one by no means 
too large for so high a dignitary of the church, 
and one which, when furnished according to the 
requirements of the day, would not be found by 
any means uncomfortably large. If the dean re- 
quires a library here, there is room for one close 
at hand at the east end. Opposite the old Norman 
chapel is a low doorway, leading to a wide lobby ; 
might not this be sufficiently enlarged for the 
purpose ? or, if not, just beyond it, we believe, this 
small study or book-room might be found. Let 
us venture to hope, too, that the spirit of Norman 
ornamentation in the future drawing-room may 
be retained. It is capable of much gorgeous 
decoration; gilding and colours may be freely 
made use of, and the walls painted in fresco; 
and when thus adorned a dean even might be ex- 
cused from being proud of a taste so worthily 
displayed. At the back part of the Deanery, and 
abutting on the Milier’s Green, where anciently 
stood the mill of the abbey, isa fine old timber- 
built room. Formerly it had its open wooden 
roof, aud many fine “napkin” panels still attest its 
former magnificence. It was at one time suggested 
to pull down this room, but it has since been de- 
cided to retain it. Its dimensions are about 38 feet 
by 30 feet. 

On examining closely a large painted window 
in the chapel of the Deanery, richly decorated 
with the chevron, or zigzag ornament, the clerk 
of the works discovered that it had been a re-use 
of the mouldings of a round-headed window, 
worked up into one of pointed form; and this was 
proved by the separate pieces not fitting, as of 
course they would not, the perpendicular rise of 
the window; the joints had therefore to be made 
good with mortar. It will be interesting to re- 
visit the Deanery when it is completed. ; 








THE REGISTRATION OF PREVENTIBLE 
DISEASES, 


In a sanitary point of view this is a matter 
of almost as much importance as the registra- 
tion of the causes of death; for, by a careful 
management, we should thus be enabled to form a 
more correct idea of the localities in which pre- 
ventible diseases rage than we have at present any 
means of obtaining. The medical officers of parish 
districts are already obliged to record the parti- 
culars of the cases which they are called upon to 
attend. This is a matter which does not cause 
much trouble, and might be easily managed also 
by private practitioners. For a sanitary purpose 
it would be only necessary to give from such re- 
cords the account of cases of typlius and other 
fevers, small-pox, cholera, and similar diseases 
which are to a great extent preventible. 

As an instance of the value of such reports, it 
is worth while to mention that, being snxious to 
know the extent to which small-pox had prevailed 
in the Thornhill district of St. Mary’s, Islington, 
we sent to Mr. Lamb, who has charge of the 
parish cases, and requested him particularly to let 
us know how the overcrowded houses let in tene- 
ments in Upper Bemerton-street were affected 
with this complaint. We at once obtained from 
this gentleman the following list from his book of 
the small-pox cases which had been under his care. 
The figures refer to the numbers of the houses in 
which his cases occurred in Upper Bemerton- 
street :—Nos, 36, 36, 57, 59, 35, 36, 27, 36, 6, 67, 
35, 67, 27, 6, 67, 67, 18, 69, 41.* The following 
arrangement will show the number of cases in 
particular houses more clearly :—No. 6, 2 cases; 
No. 18,1; No. 27, 2; No. 35, 2; No. 36, 4; 
No. 41, 1; No. 57, 1; No. 59, 1; No. 67, 4; 
No. 69, 1. This is a record of cases occurring only 
amongst those who are so poor that they can claim 
medical relief from the parish; but even the ex- 
tent of this one particular disease, so far as is here 
shown, corroborates the opinions which we have 
before given of the effects likely to result from the 
overcrowding of these tenements. This, however, 
is but a small part of the small-pox cases which 











me os ee : 
— occurred from November 27, 1862, to April 27, 





have occurred in this locality ; for many whose 
families were attacked were attended by the 
neighbouring surgeons; and of the numbers of 
these we are unable to obtain any correct account. 
If there were in practice a compulsory system of 
recording all such cases, we would be able, with 
some degree of accuracy, to know how far small- 
pox, fevers, &c., have prevailed here; and to note 
to what extent contagion can be traced from house 
to house. 

We believe that a large majority of the medical 
profession would gladly devote a small portion of 
their time in this way for the general good ; but, 
for the sake of uniformity, it might be necessary 
to have some distinct and compulsory means 
of obtaining such medical returns by a Parlia- 
mentary enactment. Convenience for the recep- 
tion and arrangement of the returns would also 
be requisite; but this might perhaps be easily 
managed in connexion with the department of the 
Registrar General at Somerset House. It would 
not be necessary to keep the original certificates, 
as in the case of the births, marriages, and 
deaths, which require so much space; for we 
should only need a clear report for periods of 
three, six, or twelve months: these should be 
arranged in some way for reference. This deside- 
ratum may seem tosome not easy to manage; but 
if its importance were duly appreciated, there 
would be little difficulty in realizing it. 

As regards the registration of deaths, Dr. Lan- 
kester has shown, at a recent meeting of the 
Metropolitan Association of Medical Officers, the 
need of some changes. After alluding t» the 
fanctions of the coroner, Dr. Lankester stated, 
that instead of an inquiry as to the cause of 
sudden or suspicious death emanating from him, 
the matter seemed now to be delegated to the 
coroner’s constables. ‘ Any one seemed fitted for 
that office as now carried out. The oldest man in 
Marylebone was one of the coroner’s beadles. The 
coroner had thirty-three beadles in his district, 
when six properly qualified men would do the 
work both cheaper and better.” Dr. Lankester 
further said that there is a defect in the present 
law, inasmuch as a medical certificate of death 
is not necessary. <A private person may say that 
he saw the person die: this, he thought, was a 
fault in the present system of registration. And 
even the certificate of a medical man as now given 
was very deficient. Such certificates often merely 
stated that the medical man last saw the deceased 
alive at such a time. The coroner also urged the 
necessity for the registration of still-born children ; 
for which there was now, strangely enough, no 
provision. This, no doubt, leads to the destruc- 
tion of many infant lives. In a conversation 
which followed the above remarks, it was agreed 
that inquests ought to be held upon persons who 
died from wilful neglect of vaccination ; also in 
cases of death from typhoid fever, diarrhoea, &c., 
which were traceable to the neglect of proper 
drainage, &c., after due and proper notice. 

The only fear is that such a system, however 
useful, might become oppressive to the public. 
Everywhere, however, we now find medical men 
corroborating the opinions which we have for 
years expressed. To keep poor people in the 
neglected, undrained, and filthy fever dens in 
which many are, by force of unfortunate circum- 
stances, obliged to live, is as wicked and wilful 
poisoning, as if the death were caused by the 
deliberate administration of chemical drugs or 
poisons. 








AN INFANT NURSERY IN AGAR TOWN. 


SLOWLY, and as the leases of the property fall 
out, or are otherwise disposed of, the wretched 
and unwholesome cottages which have been 
planted on the soil here are giving way to more 
substantial buildings; the road-ways and foot- 
paths are in course of improvement; and before 
long the peculiar and unsanitary conditions of 
which we have so often complained will cease 
to exist. Anything more ruinous and dila- 
pidated than the cottage-dwellings which are still 
standing at the rear of the St. Pancras Workhouse 
could not be easily conceived; and many of these 
are occupied by industrious hardworking women 
who go out day after day to wash or work. Many 
of these persons have families of young children, 
some of them infants, and have to arrange for 
keeping the little boys and girls from the streets. 
Miss Agar and other persons who take an interest 
in the district have shown an anxious care. 

There are schools for boys and girls, the church, 
the soup-kitchen in the season, the visiting of 
the clergymen and Scripture readers, and other 
arrangements, which show that the poor here are 
well cared about; but besides these there is an 








infant school, to which is attached an infant 
nursery, which has been found to be a great ad- 
vantage. 

Several attempts have been made to establish 
these institutions in different parts of the metro- 
polis; but for the most part these experiments 
have been attended with but little practical effect: 
the reason of this has not been that such places 
are not wanted; but some of them have been 
placed in wrong situations, or not managed in a 
sufficiently homely manner to suit the taste of the 
persons who have the greatest need to send 
children into safe keeping during their absence on 
business. 

In Agar Town, a house of the ordinary kind 
has been as conveniently arranged as such a thing 
is possible for the uses of the infant school and 
nursery. They open at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing; so that women may leave their children as 
they go to their various employments. The 
charge for the care and food of each infant a day 
is 3d.; but the mother may also leave other young 
children who attend the school, if they take their 
food with them, at a cost of 1d. a-day each. The 
great advantage of this plan is evident. 

We have no doubt that the association of infant 
schools with nurseries, managed with due regard 
to the preservation of health, and in a plain and 
unpretending manner, might be usefully carried 
out in many of the London districts. The people 
who need this accommodation will in course of 
time see the advantage of it; but until this occur 
such establishments will require a certain amount 
of pecuniary support. 





SSI 


THE RELIEF OF THE COTTON-SPINNERS. 


From a circular compiled for the Central Exe- 
cutive Committee, and signed John W. Maclure, 
Hon. Sec., it appears that the returns for May are 
in all respects satisfactory. Employment is greatly 
on the increase, and the recipients of relief greatly 
on the decrease. Since 25th April, 13,451 persons 
had gone on full work, besides at least 5,000 
more not returned. The Boards of Guardians 
have had a reduction of cases to relieve, from 
184,172 to 160,890, and the local committees a 
reduction of 46,856. The expenditure of the 
local committees in May was 74,9001., or 14,4437, 
less than in April. The local committees antici- 
pate no great addition to their funds for the 
future, and it is hoped the Legislature will 
step in with loans for public works. This the 
Government are now doing by means of the Bill 
in Parliament to facilitate loans. Among the 
principal clauses of this Bill are the following :— 

*«(2.) Any such loan may be made to any such local 
authority [entitled to exercise the powers of the Local 
Government Act], whether such local authority has or 
has not power to borrow under their local Act, inde- 
pendently of this Act. ; 

**(4.) The total amount to be lent under'this Act to any 
local board or local authority shall not exceed such 
amount as, together with any sum borrowed by such 
local board, or local authority, before the passing of this 
Act, and remain unpaid at the time of any such loan 
being made under this Act, would be equal to two years’ 
assessable value of the property assessable within the 
district in respect of which any such loan under this Act 
may be made. 

““(5.) The interest payable in respect of every such 
loan under this Act shall be at the rate of 3/. 10s. per 
centum per annum. 

‘*(6.) The period for repayment of any such loan shall 
not exceed thirty years, except where the total amount 
lent under this Act exceeds such amount as, together 
with any sum already borrowed and unpaid as aforesaid, 
would exceed one year’s assessable valne of the property 
assessable within the district, in which case the period 
for repayment shall not exceed fifty years. ‘ 

““(7.) The repayment of any such loan and of the in- 
terest thereon shall be secured on all or any of the rates 
leviable by the local board or local authority on which 
the loan is made.’’ 

Progress is being made towards the obtainment 
of loans, and the commencemcent of public works 
in the cotton-spinning district. , 

At Burnley the authorities have had consultations 
with Messrs. Rawlinson and Farnall on the subject ; 
and desirable improvements have been suggested, 
such as the paving of streets, the formation of a 
new reservoir, and the raising of the embankment 
of the old compensation reservoir, the draining of 
the cemetery, and the laying down of an inter- 
cepting sewer. It was calculated that about 500 
able-bodied men could be selected to be set on 
work of this description. a . 

At Bolton a conference of a similar kind — 
been held. It appeared from the proceedings 0 
the various committees that the waterworks com- 
mittee would require 10,0007. for the new reser- 
voir in course of erection. The streets committee 
consider they could beneficially expend 15,0000. in 
sewerage works. The markets committee and 
sanitary committee would require to borrow 
nothing for the small outlay they require; while 
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for the erection of a townhall, if agreed upon, 
from 20,0002. to 25,0002. would be required. The 
carrying out of these works was earnestly urged 
by some members of the council, and opposed by 
others. 

At Ashton-under-Lyne, also, Messrs. Rawlinson 
and Farnall have been consulted. A great many 
difficulties were raised by several members of the 
council. Mr. Farnall said the question was, how 
were the working classes to be kept? Heshowed 
that benevolence would not continue unless some- 
thing were done; but if the best were done, then 
the committees would assist. If 30,000 able- 
bodied men could be set to work, and could main- 
tain themselves, every one would take two off, and 
thus the funds got rid of 90,000 people, and then 
the committees would be prepared to assist those 
who could not assist themselves. Mr. Rawlinson 
then gave his opinion at length on the general 
question of work, and on skilled and unskilled 
labour, and answered many questions. 





HUBSCH, ARCHITECT, BADEN. 


A LETTER from the banks of the Rhine to the 
Correspondance de Rome says,—We have lost 
an artist of remarkable talent, the architect 
Hibsch, first director of buildings in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. He was well known in Rome, 
where he studied in 1817, and whither he returned 
several times in order to carry on further the study 
of the history of art. The magnificent monu- 
ments of Carlsruhe are due to him, as well as a 
great number of churches in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, and in other parts of Germany. 

One of his last works is the restoration of the 
Cathedral of Spires, in the Romaneeque style, 
with the Necropolis of the German Emperors, 
among whom rests Rodolphus of Habsburg. The 
termination of this magnificent cathedral is due 
to King Ludwig, of Bavaria, who generously pro- 
vided for the greatest part of the expenses. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph, as a descendant of 
Rodolphus of Habsburg, contributed also to this 
undertaking; and as the necropolis contains, 
among other tombs, that of the Emperor Adolphus 
of Nussau, the Duke of Nassau wisked also to 
contribute to the restoration of the cathedral. 

Churches were for Hiibsch a work of predilec- 
tion. He was constantly found ready to work 
gratuitously for the glory of God and the service 
of religion. 

He published several works on the theory of 
architecture and its history. The most celebrated 
work, which took up the last years of his life, has 
for its title, “ Ancient Churches according to 
Monuments and Ancient Descriptions,” text with 
an atlas of sixty-three plates: Carlsrhue, 1862. 
This book constitutes a new era for the history of 
sacred architecture. The Christian monuments 
from Constantine to Charlemagne are described in 
no other work in so exact and complete a manner; 
and it not only represents churches still existing, 
but recomposes also, by the help of ancient 
authors, those that no longer exist. Hiibsch had 
all the qualities necessary for such a work. A 
learned artist and a consummate archeologist, he 
had himself examined the greater number of the 
monuments illustrated in his work; and for the 
most important he had renewed his studies several 
times. From his long studies and deep re- 
searches conclusions of the highest importance 
have resulted for the history of art. Contrarily 
to the opinion commonly adopted by writers who 
content themselves with superficial studies, he 
shows that the Christian architecture of antiquity 
was by no means an imperfect formation which 
was to find its progressive development in the 
Romanesque period, and the Gothic formation in 
the points of Christian character and artistic value. 
Hiibsch recognizes and admires, in that primitive 
architecture, a perfect, grandiose, independentcrea- 
tion, analogous to the contemporary period of the 
literature of the fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. The plates and text of the book are 
thoroughly completed, and a new edition of it with 
a French text is to be immediately published. 


TRADES’ UNIONS AND WORKING MEN’S 
CLUBS. 


Last week the council of the Working Men’s 
Club and Institute Union received a deputation 
appointed by the London Trades’ Council to ascer- 
tain the precise relations of working men’s clubs 
to trades’ societies. The Council of the Union 
was represented by Mr. Thomas Hughes, B.A., 
Mr. Russell Scott, Mr. John Bainbridge, Miss 
Isa Craig, Miss S. A. Davis, Mr. Alfred Alaric 








Watts, and others; and the members of the 
Trades’ Council present were—Mr. Odgers, Mr. 
Facey, Mr. T. J. Danning, Mr. William Allan, 
Mr. Cremer, Mr. Applegarth, Mr. Coulson, &c. 
Mr. Scott opened the conference by stating 
that the council of the Institute Union, having 
become convinced that a certain passage in their 
publications gave an impression not consistent 
with a strict neutrality on the question of trades’ 
unions, had resolved, at their last meeting, to ex- 
punge them. A long discussion then took place, 
and the following points were unanimously agreed 
to :—-The Union could take no part either for or 
against trades’ societies, whose objects, and those 
of working men’s clubs, were clearly diverse ; nor 
could the council of the Union say whether a 
trade society would be allowed to hold its meet- 
ings in any particular club-hous?, the settlement 
of all such questions resting with the local com- 
mittees; but certainly no club where a trade 
society should meet would on that account be 
severed from the Union. On the contrary, it was 
considered advisable to encourage all working 
men’s societies engaged in the pursuit of objects 
neither illegal nor immoral, to conduct their busi- 
ness at clubs, instead of, as at present, at public 
houses. Members of trades’ societies would join 
working men’s clubs as private citizens, and not 
as trades’ unionists; but a trade, friendly, build- 
ing, or co-operative society could apply to the 
committee of a club for permission to conduct its 
business on the club premises, on payment of a 
small rent. The letting of premises by the local 
club committee to the society would not identify 
the former with the latter ; and in caseof a strike, 
for instance, the council of the Institute Union 
would not think of interfering, unless the trades’ 
unionists excluded or expelled from the club those 
who were non-unionists. In any case, the council 
could only expunge the name of a club from the 
list of associations in union. These views having 
been very distinctly stated, in reply to the ques- 
tions proposed to the council, the members of the 
deputation declared themselves perfectly satisfied, 
and tendered their hearty thanks for the manner 
in which they had been received, as well as for the 
explanations given. It is understood that the 
deputation will present a report to their consti- 
tuents, recommending the members of trades’ 
societies throughout Great Britain to assist in 
carrying out the objects and plans of the Club and 
Institute Union. 








WATERWORKS AT HAY, NEAR 
HEREFORD. 


The waterworks for this town are now com- 
pleted, and many of the inhabitants are already 
availing themselves of the supply, which is con- 
stant, and with a head of 300 feet. 

The reservoir, 175 feet by 54 feet, and 11 feet in 
depth, is supplied by a mountain stream some half 
a mile distant, which is diverted, and then passed 
through a filter, 6 feet in depth, of gravel and 
sand, before entering the reservoir, where it is 
joined by two springs obtained by boring about 
30 feet to the rock (old red sandstone formation). 
Previously to these supplies entering the mains 
from reservoirs they have to pass through another 
filter-bed, on the ascension principle, formed of 
slabs (Ransome’s patent), with a pressure of 
12 feet. The supply is thus filtered by descent 
and ascent. 

The works, including the laying of about three 
miles of 5, 4, and 3-inch mains, with hydrants, 
valves, &c., have been completed for 1,800/. Mr. 
Harcourt Thompson, C.E., who was the originator 
of the scheme, has also carried it out. The land 
and water required were granted to the company 
for ever, by Mr. Henry Ailen, of Oakfield House, 
Hay, in return for a yearly acknowledgment of 
31. 3s. for right of way over the mains, springs, 
waterways, &c., in case of accidents or other 
casualties. 








THE SANITARY STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Tue report for 1862 of the New York City 
Inspector asserts that the sanitary condition of 
New York is superior to that of London, and that 
this city is actually more healthy than any other 
great metropolis in the world. Nevertheless, as 
the Tribune admits, streets are unsewered, houses 
undrained, and there are 6,000 families living “ in 
underground cellars, without air, without light,— 
undrained receptacles of stagnant water, in which 
decent cleanliness is nearly impossible, and toler- 
able health wholly so.” And it is not from want 
of power in the City Council to put an end to this 
wholesale sacrifice of health and life that so 





glaring an evil is allowed to continue: the Common 
Council have the power, if they only choose to 
exert it. The Tribune also states that “ tenement 
houses are but little improved since their horrors 
were first revealed. As in the underground cel- 
lars, more space, more air, more light, and the 
most ordinary conveniences for cleanliness are 
required to make them fit for human dwellings, 
and the enforcement of some internal police regu- 
lations for sanitary purposes is still opposed or 
neglected by the cupidity of owners, indifferent to 
any system of improvement except in the matter 
of rents and their prompt payment.” The city 
still tolerates slaughter-houses and fat-boiling 
and bone-boiling establishments in its thickly- 
peopled districts, and it is even asserted in the 
inspector’s report that their number is constantly 
increasing. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual meeting of members was held on 
Friday, the 12th inst., at the House, in Conduit- 
street ; Mr. T. Blashill, in the chair. 

The President announced that the following 
names were submitted for ‘nomination of office 
bearers for the ensuing year 1863.4: — For pre- 
sident, Mr. T. Roger Smith; vice-president, Mr. 
R. Phéné Spiers; committee, Messrs. Molecy, 
Reeves, Ridge, Bayne, Julian, Paris, Lewes, 
and Turner; treasurer, Mr. C. J. Adams; soli- 
citor, Mr. F. Truefitt; Auditors, Mr. T. M. 
Rickman and Mr. B. A, C. Herrimg; curators, 
Messrs. C. H. Lewes and J. Johnson; honorary 
secretaries, Mr. C. J. Adams and Mr. J. Douglas 
Mathews. 

The adjourned discussion on the consideration 
of the report of the sub-committee on the affairs 
of the Association generally was resumed by Mr. 
Paraire, who took exception to certain of the 
statements in reference to the aecounts, and 
to certain suggestions or recommendations of 
the committee. In conclusion, he moved that 
the report be referred back to the general 
committee for reconsideration. This resolution 
led to a desultory and somewhat personal dis- 
cussion, in the course of which explanations 
were offered by members of the committee. Ulti- 
mately an amendment, to the effect that the sub- 
committee was entitled to the confidence of the 
Association, was agreed to. A resolution convey- 
ing the confidence of the meeting in Mr. Adams, 
the honorary treasurer and one of the honorary 
secretaries, was also agreed to. 

At the conclusion of the debate, which was 
protracted to so late an hour as to preclude the 
possibility of reading the paper of the evening, 
Mr. T. Roger Smith observed that, as the Asso- 
ciation had done him the honour of nominating 
him to the presidentship for the ensuing year, he 
intended to use his influence to arrange so that a 
fairhearing should be given to those gentlemen who 
were prepared to read papers. He regretted that, 
owing to protracted preliminary discussions during 
the last few evenings of meeting, it was impossible 
to follow up the reading of the paper by that 
subsequent debate, which, he had no doubt, the 
members generally would desire to participate in. 
It was announced that, at the next meeting, 
Mr. North would read a paper on Chichester 
Cathedral; and that, should time permit, Mr. 
T. R. Smith would call attention to the subject of 
summer sketching. * 








NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


A SPECIAL meeting of this Association was held 
on Wednesday, the 10th inst., in the Old Castle, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mr. Thomas Austin in the 
chair. 

The following were appointed delegates to the 
forthcoming meeting of the Architectural Alli- 
ance :—The Vice-President (Mr. T. Austin), Mr. 
Pritchett, and Mr. T. Oliver. 

Mr. Pritchett said that of the two points of 
business which they were desirous of bringing 
before the Alliance, one was the adoption of a scale 
of professional charges, to be recommended, not in 
the nature of an authoritative order, but from a 
desire that such a scale might be adopted as 
would prove of advantage to the members. Those 
of them who had seen the Builder of the 6th, 
would understand why the recommendation should 
take that form. Some of the London Societies 





* Voluntary Architectural Examination Class.—On 
Wednesday next, the 24th instant, Mr. C. H. Smith will 
give a lecture on Geology and Building Stones. On 





this Saturday, the 20th instant, the class will visit 
St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, at haif-past two. 
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DUNSDALE.—— Entrance Doorway. 





had given instructions to their delegates that if 
anything of this kind were attempted to be| 
crammed down their throats they should retire. | 
They had adopted a scale of charges themselves | 
with advantage, and he thought that scale should | 
be brought forward at the Alliance meeting as the | 
nucleus of a scheme of the kind to be submitted | 
to them for their adoption. They found that 
their own scale was not perfect in some respects ; 
and that was as regarded valuations, They had 
in their scale no fixed charges for valuation. The 
charges under this head seemed to be framed 


under the assumption that all valuations would be | 


carefully made valuations with a view to a sale. 
But Mr. Austin had called their attention to the 
cursory valuation for a mortgage and that sort of 
thing, which was not provided for in the present 
scale. 

The Chairman said that their honorary solicitor 
had made some remarks which threwnew light upon 
the subject of valuations. It appeared that legally 
there was no difference between the duty of an 
architect in the case of a mortgage and in the 
case of a sale, as he was responsible for the accu- 
racy of the valuation in both cases. But unfor- 
tunately their practice was not so; and how to 
square their practice with the law he was rather 
at a loss to know. 

Mr. Oliver having stated his views as to the 
mode in which the matter should be brought 





before the Alliance, 


Mr. G. W. Hodge said that with reference to 
the question of a valuation for mortgage, if he on 
behalf of a client proposing to lend money on a 
house, wished to be advised as to the value of the 
property, and with that view took the precaution 
of having the opinion of an architect or valuer, he 
could not for the life of him see how the architect 
was to get rid of the responsibility of advising. 

Some discussion tcok place on this point, after 
which it was resolved :— 


‘* That the delegates from this Association be requested 
to bring before the meeting of the Alliance, to be held in 
London, on the Ist of July, the question of a scale of pro- 
fessional charges for its adoption, and the recommenda- 
tion of such scale of charges to the Allied Societies ;’’ 
and ‘‘ That the delegates from this Association be re- 
quested to bring before the Alliance the question as tothe 
desirability of drawing upa circular to be sent to the pro- 
moters of all public architectural competitions, pointing 
out what the members of the Alliance consider the proper 
course to be adopted in the preparation of conditions and 
instructions, and the adjudication of premiums.” 








DUNSDALE; WESTERHAM, IN KENT. 


DunsDaLE is the residence of Mr. Joseph 
Kitchin, and is situate close to the village of 
Westerham, in Kent. The house occupies a 
picturesque eminence, surrounded by pleasure- 
grounds of moderate extent, which have been 
laid out by Mr. Milner, the landscape-gardener 
(late of the Crystal Palace). A small portion of 
a former house is incorporated with the new 





building. The accommodation is as usually pro- 
vided and disposed in a gentleman’s house of the 
size. The walls are built of local stone, dressings 
included, except a few blocks of Caen stone for 
carving. The square tower marks the entrance, 
which happens to be on the quarter most removed 
from the line of approach ; the drive having, 10 
fact, to pass almost entirely round the house. In 
accordance with this circumstance, if not also m 
pursuance of a sound abstract rule, all faces of 
the building are equally carefully designed and 
well finished. The architect says a good house 3s 
like a good square of infantry: it looks you full 
in the face all round. The builder was Mr. Myers, 
of London : the architect, Professor Kerr. 

The entrance doorway is placed on the ground 
story of the square tower, and is formed of Caen 
stone. The arrangement of design is of the 
sjmplest kind, and the effect is left wholly to the 
art of the carver. Natural foliage supplies the 
subject throughout; and, being delicately executed, 
produces a pleasing effect. A massive oak door 
(in fact, a good old bit of carpenter’s Gothic, 
stripped and re-dressed) completes the design. 








Sr. Jamus’s, WesTMInstER.—A public meeting 
is to be held in the new Vestry Hall, Piccadilly, 
on the 30th inst., to form, as we understand, a 
building-improvement committee, with espect 
reference to the opening of Rupert-street. 
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DISTRICT SURVEYORS AND RAILWAY 
COMPANIES. 


THE district surveyor of Clerkenwell has ap- 
pealed to the Metropolitan Railway Company for 
compensation for the injury inflicted on him by 
the occupation of the intended new street by their 
terminus, whereby he says a loss of possibly seven 
or eight hundred pounds will result to him, with 
the addition of a permanent yearly abstraction 
from his income, as the ground is alienated for 
railway purposes. 








CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE distribution of medals, prizes, and certifi- 
cates, in connexion with this school, took place at 
the Town Hall on the 5th inst., under the presi- 
dency of the Master of Trinity College, supported 
by the Earl Granville, Mr. Cole, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, &c. The lady patronesses present were 
Lady Affleck, Mrs, Bateson, Mrs. Humphry, and 
others. The company was numerous, and highly 
respectable. For an hour previous to the com- 
mencement of the proceedings, there was a sort of 
promenade in the adjoining room, where a collec- 
tion of works of art was exhibited. 

Earl Granville, in his address, alluded to the 
great progress in art which this country had dis- 
played at the last International Exhibition,—a 
progress fully recognized by the Germans, Italians, 
and French ; and the highest practical art compli- 
ment which the French could pay us was to 
imitate our schools of art, as they have done. In 
allusion to the local school his lordship said there 
were great advantages belonging to the town 
which made it peculiarly favourable for art study. 
The Fitzwilliam Museum, for instance, both as to 
the building itself and as to its contents, was in- 
finitely valuable to any one who pursued artistic 
studies; giving, as it did, specimens of works of 
art both of past ages and of the present. Again, 
for decorative art, he referred them to the wood- 
work at Queen’s College, to the numerous exqui- 
site stained-glass windows, and to a variety of other 
works in wood, stone, and metal, which made 
Cambridge very rich in this respect ; and what 
they had just seen in an adjoining room showed 
that art was appreciated by-all classes in this town 
and university, and that many objects of great 
value were possessed by the people here. 

Mr. Hope urged that in the University, where 
mathematics and literature were so successfully 
studied, a cultivation of the knowledge of the 
beautiful should not be neglected. It was a 
matter in which the University ought to move; 
and he hoped it would not be lost sight of. 








CESSPOOLS AND TYPHOID FEVER AT 
GALASHIELS. 


Dr. Brispanz having been consulted by the 
local commissioners as to the connexion of the 
town cesspools with fever, and the consequent 
desirability of getting rid of the cesspools, has re- 
ported that the facts as to fyphoid fever for some 
years past, prove the connexion of such fevers 
with the cesspools. As to the precise nature of 
this connexion, he says, — “That outbreaks of 
typhoid, enteric, or gastric fever, are essentially 
connected with defective drainage is now an 
almost universally acknowledged fact. Whether 
the fever poison is generated de novo by decom- 
posing sewage, or merely fostered thereby, may 
admit of some doubt; but no doubt whatever 
exists as to the intimate relation between out- 
breaks of gastric fever and the emanations from 
Sewage, or other putrescent substances, The con- 
tinued fevers met with in this country have been 
divided into four classes by Dr. Murchison :—1, 
Febricula, due to errors in diet, heat, fatigue, Kc. ; 
2, Relapsing fever, due to famine; 3, Typhus 
Sever, due to overcrowding and destitution; 4, 
Typhoid, or gastric fever, due to causes above 
stated. It is notorious that relapsing fever is 
never met with in Galashiels, and typhus rarely, 
the species of fever almost always met with being 
febricula, or gastric. Again, it is sufficiently 
established that the latter fever generally prevails 
most in autumn, particularly during dry, warm 
Seasons, the high temperature favouring decompo- 
sition, while the defect of water prevents the 
efficient removal of the putrid substances thus 
generated. The causes of any disease being 
known, and these being remediable, it behoves our 
Sanitary authorities to direct every legitimate and 
— means towards the eradication of these.” 
t must be understood, he adds, that I believe the 
above cause is an equally fertile source of other 





and more formidable epidemics—diphtheria, cho- 
lera, &c. The quality of the water has also much 
to do with the health of the community. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lambeth. —St. Philip’s Church, Lambeth, which 
has been for a long time past in course of erection 
in the Kennington-road, has now been consecrated. 
The fund for the erection and endowment was 
commenced at the close of the year 1849. It now 
amounts to nearly 14,0607. There needs but 200/. 
to complete the whole work that has been under- 
taken ; viz., the purchase of the site, the erection 
of the church and parsonage, and the securing a 
permanent endowment of 2007. a year to the in- 
cumbency. 

Thetford.—The first stone of the chapel for the 
use of the inmates of Thetford Union House is 
about to be laid by Lady Walsingham. The 
building, which is intended to accommodate 150 
persons, will be in the simplest Gothic style, 48 
feet long by 21 feet inside. The contract for the 
mason’s work has been taken by Mr. J. Palmer, of 
Thetford ; that for the woodwork by Mr. J. Scott. 
of West Tofts. The whole amount required for 
the work, upwards of 300/., will be supplied by 
voluntary subscription. 

Eton.—In addition to the improvements lately 
effected in the chapel of Eton College, a complete 
process of decoration has just been completed 
at the east end, immediately beneath the great 
window, an example of colour and gilding applied 
to architectural stonework. The panelling above 
the sedilia on the south side will also be decorated, 
having on the north side an ancient-coloured tomb 
erected to the memory of Provost Murray. Thus 
the whole space within the altar-rail, by its poly- 
chromatic arrangement, stands distinct from the 
rest of the chapel. The entire work has been 
executed by Messrs. Harland & Fisher, of London. 
The whole expense of this decorative work has 
been defrayed by the Rev. J. Wilder, one of the 
Fellows of the college ; who, by many former con- 
tributions, has added greatly to the beauty of the 
interior of the chapei. 

Tackley (Oxon).—-The restoration of Tackley 
Church is making progress under Mr. Franklin, of 
Deddington. Three new windows are already put 
in, and the whole exterior has been cleaned and 
pointed. On removing the plaster from above the 
chancel arch, faint traces of a coloured design were 
found ; representing. apparently, a figure seated in 
the centre, and an angel on each side offering 
incense to it. Low round arches were also dis- 
covered, built up ia the walls, over which the 
present church, of more recent date, had heen 
constructed. 500/. are still wanting to complete 
the alterations proposed by the architect, Mr. 
Street. 

Spaldwick (Hunt:).—The ancient church of this 
village, having been closed for several months 
past, is now re-opered. The interior, which had 
fallen into a state of dilapidation and decay, has 
been restored under the superintendence of Mr. 
R. W. Edis, A new roof has been placed over the 
south aisle, and releaded: the old and unsightly 
pews have been removed and replaced with open 
seats: the belfry, which had been separated from 
the nave by a screen of wood and plaster, has been 
laid open, displaying the belfry arch, before en- 
tirely hidden. The old pavement throughout the 
church has been replaced with new tiles; anda 
warming apparatus, by Rimington, has been in- 
troduced. In the chancel, improvements have 
been made. Five windows in the nave have been 
filled with cathedral glass, interspersed with 
Powell’s quarries of various designs, the porch 
restored, and the new south and west doors in- 
serted. The seating, chancel-stalls, prayer-desk, 
and belfry-screen were executed by Mr. Poole, of 
Kimbolton ; and the stonework by Mr. Tomson, of 
Cambridge. 

Ely.—The new iantern tower of Ely Cathedral, 
which is designed as a memorial to the late Dean 
Peacock, is progressing. The upper portion of 
the two south-eastern bays has recently been un- 
masked. Mr. Hill, of London, has undertaken 
the task of covering the whole of the external 
woodwork with lead; and a staff of workmen, 
under the direction of Mr. Warde, have com- 
menced operations upon it. The canopied panels 
of the choir-stalls are being filled with carvings, 
in alto-relievo, of the principal incidents of Bible 
history ; subjects from the Old Testament being 
placed on the south side, and those from the New 
Testament on the north side; of which two, repre- 
senting the betrayal of our Lord and his being 
taken before Pilate, have recently been added. The 
work of decorating the ceiling of the nave roof, 





begun by the late Mr. L’Estrange, is once more 
progressing under the direction of Mr. Gambier 
Perry. 

King’s Cliffe (Nurthamptonshire).—The church 
of St. Leonard or All Saints, Cliffe Regis, has been 
re-opened for divine service, after a restoration of 
the interior. The open seats are of oak, the 
carving on the bench ends having been copied 
from the old examples here; and which, with the 
pulpit and reading-desk, were brought from 
Fotheringhay Church. The early carving has 
been preserved. The floor has been paved with 
Maw’s encaustic tiles. The restoration has been 
carried out by Mr. Bradshaw, of Stamford; the 
architect being Mr. Browning. The outlay has 
been between 1,2007. and 1,3007.; and of that 
sum about 2007. were required before the re- 
opening. 

Kenilworth.—The parish church of Kenilworth 
has for many years been in a state of dilapidation 
and decay. It is now proposed thoroughly to re- 
pair and restore the fabric; to clear away the 
galleries, which, besides being in a tumble-down 
state, obstruct the light and air; and to re-seat 
the church throughout in such a way as to pro- 
vide the necessary accommodation for the parish. 
An enlargement of the church is also projected— 
the seats to be free for the poor and strangers. 
The cost of such enlargement will be about 4007. 
Plans for carrying out these objects—at an esti- 
mated cost of 2,500/.—have been approved by the 
parish, provided 2,000/. be raised before August 
Ist, 1864. 

Tunstall (Staffordshire). — During a recent 
thunder storm the tall spire of St. Mary’s 
Church, Tunstall, was struck by lightning, and 
five yards of the stone-work of the topmost 
portion were completely destroyed. The fall- 
ing masses of stone crushed through the roof 
of the church, destroying a number of pews 
usually occupied by the Sunday school children, 
but fortunately just missing the organ. At a 
meeting of gentlemen of the town as to the 
best course to be pursued, the Rev. R. Hawes, in- 
cumbent, in opening the proceedings, said that he 
had long ago mentioned the necessity of having a 
lightning conductor to the spire of the church. 
There was on the top of it a large iron cross, a 
solid iron ball, and a long sheet of iron capping 
the stone; and he knew from the laws of elec- 
tricity that, as there was no conductor, if the 
lightning should ever strike that iron it must 
necessarily shatter the stone of the spire. The 
Birmingham Fire Insurance Company, in whose 
office the church had been insured, had, in reply to 
a communication, written a very curt letter, 
stating that they were notlegally liable. He had 
obtained the opinion of Mr. J. M. Hay, architect, 
of Liverpool, and Mr. John Burns had, at his own 
request, examined the spire. Mr. Burns’s sug- 
gestions were that three iron bands, secured with 
twenty-four bolts, made with a T-head, should be 
let in the stonework; the damaged stone to be 
cut out and replaced with good sound stone, well 
bedded and pointed; the top to have a bar of iron 
anchored, and to extend to the top; a copper 
cross and cock, with a lightning conductor, to go 
up through the cock and stand 12 inches higher. 
The work would cost about 95/., and the spire so 
restored would be as strong as if rebuilt. It 
would not be impaired by the ringing of the bells, 
The 95. included taking out the fractured stones 
on the north side of the two arches. Mr.C. Malpas 
reminded Mr. Burns that one stone of the spire 
would weigh a ton, upon which Mr. Burns said he 
could raise a new stone that weight, but the ex- 
pense would be increased thereby to the extent of 
about 207. The report of Mr. Hay, who had care- 
fully examined the spire, stated that the lightning, 
attracted by the heavy iron vane, cross, and 
sheathing on the apex, had shattered the top 
stones and rent the spire along the course of the 
north-west angle. The method of restoration he 
suggested-was to take the spire entirely down to 
the level of the top of the tower, and so much of 
the north and west sides of the tower as would 
then be necessary. The masonry of the belfry 
story was not well bound together, and the mortar 
between the joints in most cases had entirely 
perished. The probable cost of scaffolding and 
re-erecting the spire would be about 3507. The 
cost of taking down the spire and finishing the 
tower, with the pinnacles and slated roof, or lead 
flat, would be 250/.; but that he should not re- 
commend for the sake of its durability and 
appearance, A third plan had been suggested to 
him ; viz., leaving the lower part of the cone of the 
spire, and carefully re building the west side, 
tieing in the angles as the work proceeded; but 
the prudence and economy of that plan were pro- 
blematical, and he decidedly recommended the 
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first plan. The meeting adjourned to ascertain 
what amount the gentlemen of the town would 
give towards the construction of a new tower, as 
suggested by Mr. Wedgwood, or towards the 
repairs of the tower and spire, as suggested by 
Mr. Hay. The roof of the church is at present 
undergoing repair. This church was considerably 
damaged during a storm on the 6th of January, 
1839, when three of the pinnacles of the tower 
were knocked down. 

Keynsham (Somerset).—The parish church of 
Keynsham has been re-opened, after undergoing a 
restoration, at a cost of over 4,0007. The general 
contractor was Mr. J. Bennett, of Bristol; Mr. 
H. W. Sheppard, of Keynsham, executing the 
mason’s work, stone carving, &c.: the painting 
and decorating were performed by Mr. J. C. Hill, 
of Bristol; the wood carving, restoring the aisle, 
screens, &c., by Mr. Shipp, of Bristol. The archi- 
tect was Mr. B. Ferrey, the diocesan architect. 
The chancel has been restored by the Duke of 
Buckingham, A new oak roof has been placed in 
the chancel, and a new window, while the walls 
have been cased with freestone. The roof is sup- 
ported by carved freestone corbels, representing 
various figures, and executed by Mr. Margetson, 
of Bristol. The stone arches supporting the roofs 
of the north and south aisles have been rebuilt. A 
new roof of Westmoreland slate has been placed 
on the nave, and the roofs of the aisles have been 
taken down, cleansed and replaced. The inner 
roof or ceiling of the nave is open woodwork, with 
carved devices, supported on handsomely carved 
corbels. The church has been re-pewed, and will 
accommodate 1,000 persons. The seats are of 
stained deal, and open, 400 free. The arch dividing 
the chancel from the nave is new, and of freestone. 
At the east end of the north aisle the base of the 
old tower has been thrown open, and two new 
arches placed there. Over one of these arches is 
a traceried window, presented by the architect. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Bisley (Gloucestershire).—The re-opening of the 
Wells took place with some ceremony on Ascension 
Day. The works consist of five Gothic fountains, 
two large washing-troughs, a dog and horse trough, 
each in a separate place, and a large pool for cattle. 
The former form five sides of an octagon, and each 
fountain flows from a short spout in a niche sur- 
mounted by a pediment. In each of these is 
carved some subject, as the plume of the Prince 
of Wales, the interwoven monogram “ A.E.A.,” 
&e., &c. Above all the inscription, “O ye wells, 
bless ye the Lord, praise Him, and magnify Him 
for ever,” runs the entire length of the erection. 
The whole is denominated ‘The Wells,” and is 
permanently supplied with a copious supply of 
water, flowing from the rock on which stands the 
village church. 

Malvern.—Mr. J. V. Hornyold has just erected 
a mansion at Blackmoor Park, near this town. 
The building is situate in the midst of a park of 
fine old elms aud oaks, about 200 yards from the 
site of the old house. It is in the Tudor style, 
and is of brick, with Bath stone dressings. The 
main entrance is on the south by a porte-cochéere, 
projecting from the front about 20 feet, having on 
the top a balcony, and three arches on the south, 
west, and east sides, being infiladed by windows 
on the west and east sides. A flight of steps leads 
to the house. The windows are mullioned, and on 
the south side they are flush with the front, but 
on the west side there are three bays. The roof is 
pitched, with bands of ornamental slates, chimneys, 
and coping. In the centre of the lawn is a foun- 
tain, and round the ground runs a palisading. 
The buildivg is erected from plans furnished by 
Mr. D. Brandon, of London. The builders are 
Messrs. G. Myers & Sons, of the same city; 
foreman, Mr. Bellamy. 

Swindon.—An attempt is about to be made to 
erect a Corn Exchange at Swindon. It appears 
that, since 1856, the quantity of wheat sold at 
Swindon market has declined from 34,000 qrs. to 
18,000 ; and it is believed that the falling off is 
attributable to the want of proper accommoda- 
tion. 

Liverpool.—At a select vestry, the proceedings 
of the Workhouse Committee on a new fever hos- 
pital having been read, Mr. Peck, in moving their 
confirmation, stated that the committee had paid 
much attention to the plans for the new fever 
hospital. The plans had been approved by the 
Workhouse Committee; and they had resolved to 
ask powers to borrow a sum of 5,000/. for the 
purpose of completing the building; but, inas- 
much as Mr. Wylie had since said that his esti- 
mate of 5,000/. was rather under the mark, they 





now thought it advisable to ask power to borrow 
6,0002. The plans were approved and adopted.——. 
In pursuance of a recommendation by the Finance 
Committee of the Town Council, it was agreed to 
accept tenders for the completion of certain por- 
tions of work connected with the erection of the 
new Public Offices in Dale-street. Mr. Stewart 
stated, in the Council, that the tender of Messrs. 
Newall for Dumfriesshire granite for the lower 
plinth of the building was at the rate of 4s. per 
cubic foot. The six Aberdeen red granite door- 
cases which Mr. Macdonald tendered to supply 
were of the same description as that of St. 
George’s Hall, and which was also supplied by Mr. 
Macdonald. He undertook to supply the six 
door-cases worked to drawings for 6767. The 
next tenders on the list were for the more im- 
portant works of the buildings in pursuance of the 
recommendation of the Council. They had them- 
selves selected a number of parties, to whom they 
sent plans and specifications; and, in pursuance 
with their plan, they were bound to accept the 
lowest tender. Messrs. Parker & Son’s tender for 
the mason work was the lowest of the tenders 
received ; and Mr. Stewart moved that this tender 
be accepted, which amounted to 22,0087. The next 
teuder was one to which the same remarks would 
apply; and they recommended that the tender of 
Messrs. Holme & Nicol be accepted for the brick- 
work, excavators’, and labourers’ work. The 
tender amounted to 10,8957. The motion was 
agreed to, 





COMPETITIONS. 


Wesleyan Chapel, Lozells, Birmingham.—The 
design of Mr. J. G. Bland, architect, has been 
selected in competition for the proposed new 
chapel, which is to accommodate eleven hundred 
persons. The building is in the Gothic style, and 
faced with parti-coloured brickwork. The length 
is 84 feet, and the width 58 feet. The front of 
the chapel will face George-street; and in this 
elevation there are two entrances, one on either 
side, that on the left hand being under a tower 
surmounted by a slated spire 120 feet in height. 

Malvern Proprietary College.—It appears to 
be proved by the evidence of the person employed 
to see to the unpacking and arrangement of the 
competitive designs, that some, at any rate, of 
the drawings illustrating the design which has 
been selected, arrived many days after the time 
stipulated for their reception. It is quite useless 
for us to expose and condemn such proceedings. 
Architects have themselves to thank for the exist- 
ing state of things. The very same men who 
feel themselves aggrieved now would compete 
again next week if the opportunity occurred, and 
“take the chance” of accidents running in their 
favour. The whole system is rotten and foul. 

Nottingham.—F¥For two churches to be erected 
in Nottingham, restricted to Nottingham archi- 
tects :— 

St. Anne's Church, called No. 1.—Mr. R. 
Clarke was appointed architect. Messrs. Hine & 
Evans, first premium, 20/.; Mr. J. 8S. Norris, 
second premium, 10/. 

St. Saviour’s Church, called No. 2.—Messrs. 
Sutton & André, architects, Messrs. Sutton & 
André, first premium, 20/.; Mr. J. C. Gilbert, 
second premium, 10/. Mr. Ewan Christian, archi- 
tect, was called in as referee. . 

Contemplated Buildings, Leigh Woods, Clif- 
ton.—The first premium for laying out the property 
of Sir Greville Smyth, Bart., now the site of Leigh 
Woods, has been given to Mr. Meyer, of London; 
the second, to Messrs. Pope & Bindon. Bristol and 
Clifton should watch well the contemplated pro- 
ceedings, which may destroy much of the romantic 
beauty of the Nightingale Valley. Arrangements 
in time might prevent the injury. 








THE STAGE. 


Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—Mons. 
Obin, who made his first appearance in ‘‘ Roberto 
il Diavolo” a few nights since, is an acquisition. 
He is a good sound singer, with an excellent head 
and figure for the part. The representation as a 
whole is satisfactory; the spectacle superb. Madlle. 
Fricci is making way with the public. The view of 
a ruined church and cloisters for the resuscita- 
tion scene, with the fitful appearance of the moon 
capitally managed, is quite beautiful ; but (always 
a “but ”) why are we never to have in this opera 
chronological correctness? Robert I., Duke of 
Normandy, surnamed “the Devil,” died in the 
eleventh century. ‘The story is extant, and 
written in very choice Italian.” But the church 
represented is a fourteenth century work, unmis- 








takably and correctly. The public, however, are 
not scrupulous in such matters, mostly knowing 
nothing of the right and wrong of the case. They 
accept the scene for its beauty; and, from that 
point of view, so do we, without a qualification. 
Patti, in “ La Gazza Ladra,” is charming. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre.-—The production of 
M. Gounod’s “ Faust, at this house, has proved a 
great success, and will probably save Mr. Mapleson 
the necessity of any further effort in the direction 
of novelty. The story, full of philosophy and 
teaching, and which ever touches the heart; the 
singing and the acting of the principal performers, 
Madlle. Titiens, Madile. Trebelli, Sig. Giuglini, 
and Mr. Santley ; and some appropriate and fairly 
painted scenery, the ‘ Kermesse,” Margaret’s 
garden, and the street scene with church, aid the 
good music of the composer,—music which, if we 
mistake not, will live. The version of the story 
followed is precisely that of the Princess’s, and 
the recollection of Mr. C. Kean’s remarkable per- 
formance of Mephistophiles, may be one reason 
why Signor Gassier’s assumption of the part, well 
as he sings a portion of it, does not please us. The 
old men’s chorus at the commencement of the 
second act, and the soldiers’ chorus in the fourth 
act, “ Gloria Immortale,” produce enthusiasm. 








MENDICANT SCHOOL BUILDERS. 


A CLERGYMAN, rather celebrated for his epis- 
tolary mendicancy, some time ago sent one of his 
circulars to the secretary of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, and received in return one penny stamp. 
Determined to keep up the fun of the thing, he 
acknowledged it on the largest sheet of post 
paper, inclosing also a formal receipt, with the 
following lines, the whole being forwarded to the 
donor in a most official-looking envelope. The 
lines ran thus :— 


** Once on a time, a clerical petitioner 
Called on a certain Charity Commissioner, 
Made a low bow, declared his name and place, 
And briefly gave a statement of his case. 
* Two parish schools my lot has been to bui'd, 
And see those schools with lively youngsters fill’d : 
I thought my work was dene, but ’tis not so, 
For children in my district thickly grow. 
Now, these will turn out bad ones, I expect, 
Unless another school I can erect, 
In which to fill their minds with wholesome fcod, 
And train their hearts to what is right and good. 
Respectfully I ask you, Are you wiliing 
To give a trifle towards my school—a shilling ?° 
The needy knife-grinder of Canning’s tale, 
O‘er whom the patriot made such piteous wail, 
Received abcut as much substantial aid 
As this poor parson when his plea was made. 
I will not say the secretary swore ; 
But, rising up, he show’d the priest the door, 
And said, ‘ A Charity Commissioner, ’tis true, 
Iam; but there’s no charity fer you ; 
Not though your cause be good, your reasons many— 
But stop, you cassock’d beggar, there’s « penny !’” 








“DECORATIVE HOUSE PAINTING,” AND 
THE BUILDING TRADE GENERALLY. 


Yous correspondent, “ Thomas Kershaw,” says, 
and very truly, “it is high time something should 
be done to place this business on a better footing. 
It is too much in the hands of builders and agents 
who know but little of the business, and merely 
use it as a matter of £.s.d. This accounts for so 
much bad painting being done. The architects 
have it in their power to alter this, to a great 
extent, by giving each tradesman his own special 
work.” . 

This well applies to every branch of the build- 
ing trade. If we turn back and examine the 
customs of a century or two since, we might ask 
ourselves the simple question—what was the origin 
of the City Companies? In the long list of them 
we find no ‘Builders’ Company,” although the 
mechanics or labourers who worked at the Tower 
of Babel are termed builders as we say at the 
present time. We have distinct companies, such 
as the “Tylers’ and Bricklayers’,” the “‘ Masons, | 
the “ Plasterers’,” the “Carpenters and Joiners, 
the “ Plumbers’,” the “ Painters’,” the “ Paper 
Stainers’,” the “ Glaziers’,” the “ Smiths’,” the 
“Slaters’,” the “ Paviours’,” &c.: whence arises, 
then, the builder; and why should one man 
amalgamate the whole of the trades, professing to 
understand the whole, when in many cases he 
knows little or nothing of any one of them. Time 
was, and now is, that it is presumed a seven 
years’ apprenticeship is not too long to — 
fully initiated into the art and mystery of one 0 
the trades only. If architects were to do as our 
forefathers did, have each tradesman to perform 
his own work, we should not see such enormous 
differences in the amounts of tenders as we — 
sionally do in your pages. Moreover, men shoul 
not be allowed to arrogate to themselves any one 
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branch of the building trade if they cannot produce 
youchers of their knowledge and ability, and be 
fully qualified to perform the works they profess to 
be masters of; for at the present time we have men 
who call themselves builders, who have been fish- 
mongers, barbers, tailors, butchers, brokers, dealers 
in second-hand building materials, &c.; and these 
forsooth are patronized by some architects. These 
builders have never had a tool in their hands, and 
know as much of the use of the plumb rule and level 
as apig does of dancing. Such men are the ruin of 
the trade, professing to know all, but in fact know- 
ing nothing. C. FostEr.* 





THE PROPOSED NATIONAL ALBERT 
MEMORIAL. 


I am neither an architect nor even an engineer, 
therefore the criticism that I am about to make 
on the proposed Albert Memorial, of which you 
gave an engraving on May 23rd, must not be 
attributed to professional jealousy. 

When once a man has raised himself to the head 
of his profession, the British public is of so docile 
a nature that they seldom venture to form an 
independent opinion, thinking that whatever such 
a man propounds must beright. I, however, can- 
not help thinking that no architect should be 
considered in the light of an “étmperator supra 
grammaticam,” and that public opinion, in addi- 
tion to professional opinion, might be advantage- 
ously brought to bear on the proposed memorial. 

Every one must allow that one of the greatest 
of all defects in a structure is the appearance 
(even without the reality) of weakness and in- 
stability. Is not this the case in Mr. Scott’s 
design? Is not the mass of the superstructure 
enormously disproportioned to the comparatively 
slender columns, which it seems to crush under its 
overpowering weight? Is one not, also, impressed 
with the idea of an uncompensated outward thrust 
against the heads of the columns ? 

I have always understood it to be a rule of 
Classic architecture that the contrast of plain and 
ornamented parts is essential for the production of 
a good effect, and that excessive ornamentation is 
asin against good taste. Are not the same funda- 
mental rules of good taste as applicable to Gothic 
as to Classic architecture? Is not the profusion 
of ornament carried to a vicious excess in the de- 
sign before us, where in fact, with the exception 
of the shafts of the columns, not a square foot of 
plain surface is left in the whole building ? 

AUDAX. 








HOUSES IN FLATS. 


S1z,—For some years I have had frequent occa- 
sion to seek houses or apartments (for several 
months’ occupation) in London or at the coast, for 
a family where, as is very often the case, the 
accommodation of four or five good-sized rooms 
upon one level has been extremely desirable. And 
to find these has been almost an impossibility. 
Only very high-rented “villa residences,” or a 
few remaining old-fashioned and ill-built tene- 
ments requiring extensive repairs, can offer it; yet 
people seem ready enough to take these if they 
can afford the cost. They probably find that it is 
convenient to be able to move furniture without 
difficulty from one room to another; that the 
service of the house is conducted with less labour ; 
consequently, fewer servants and greater economy ; 
and the discomfort of having many flights of 
stairs in the house and between the various rooms, 
is recognised and felt in at least one out of four 
families. 

I wish, therefore, to understand why this 
desideratum is not provided for the public? 
Why are only houses of “two and two up rooms,” 
attainable by the majority of families? Why 
should not buildings with even seven or eight or 
more rooms, on one level, be procurable? The 
low-built villa is, of course, where ground is dear, 
too expensive for those who cannot afford 2007. 
per annum rent. But why cannot they have 
houses built in the Continental manner, with 
eight or ten rooms on each floor; shut off from 
the rest of the building, and forming a separate 
establishment ? One house above another, in 
fact, instead of side by side. This has been done 
in Pimlico, in Victoria-street, and Ashley-place, 
and I hear with good results. I know personally 
three families living there, and they are all highly 
satisfied with their accommodation. On the con- 
trary, I hear everywhere dissatisfaction expressed 
with our present usual houses, and a general tes- 
timony from the ladies of each family, that the 








* This letter re 
ieee presents four others to the same 





stairs in London tire them, and waste their ser- 
vants’ time, and that the French system of build- 
ing is more convenient. I hear continually the 
question, “‘ Why are there not houses built like 
those in Victoria-street, in a healthier and more 
attractive part of London?” Would these build- 
ings be more expeasive to construct than other 
rows of houses? Is it more costly to erect a large 
building capable of being let in six single-floor 
houses, than six houses, side by side, with six 
double flights of steirs in each? Would not, in- 
deed, some of the expenses be diminished, as the 
providing the service pipes, &c. ? I should be glad 
if I could learn from the Builder that any such 
houses were now in progress in other localities 
besides Pimlico. I believe there are many ready 
to rent them. A Lavy. 





WHAT IS A PROPER SUPPLY OF WATER 
FOR A PRIVATE HOUSE ? 


Witt any of your correspondents or readers 
who are competent to answer the question, kindly 
inform me whether or not water companies are 
compelled to supply any specified quantity of 
water per head daily to their ratepayers, and also 
whether landlords ere bound to provide a proper 
cistern, receiver, or butt, to contain an adequate 
supply of water for the necessities of their 
tenants ? 

The point is one I think of general public in- 
terest, and I would illustrate it by my own indi- 
vidual case. F 

I pay heavy water-rates, but have not half 
sufficient water supply for the use of my family. 
My house is comparatively a modern one, but has 
hitherto only been occupied by three individuals. 
My family, with servants, consists of eleven. The 
slate tank to hold our water is 4 feet long by 3 feet 
wide, and 14 foot in depth from the mouth of the 
waste ‘pipe; holding about 15 feet of water only 
for the drinking, cooking, and washing purposes 
of eleven persons, for the cleansing of two water- 
closets, and watering a garden. Of course the 
closets and garden get but a very poor share. 
This, however, is not our full average supply, in- 
asmuch as no water comes in on Sundays, and the 
Saturday’s supply has to serve for two days. My 
landlord says the tank served for the former 
tenants, in the aggregate three people, and it 
must serve forme. Although I live in a thickly- 
populated neighbourhood, I left my house this 
morning, a smart-looking one in a favourite spot, 
without one drop of water in the tank, and the 
only resources open to my family being the un- 
pleasantness of borrowing from more fortunate 
neighbours, or waiting patiently the capricious 
rounds of the turncock. 

I think tenants must have some remedy in such 
a case, and not be compelled to purchase. their 
own tanks or endure the miseries of a half-civilized 
place. BIs DAT QUI CITO DAT. 








ARE WE TO HAVE FRENCH OR ENGLISH 
GOTHIC ? 


S1z,—What you remarked about Italian Gothic 
in a recent number is applicable to French also. 
Everything Gothic done at this moment is French, 
or would-be French. The Gothic of France is 
very beautiful and expressive of French thought ; 
but to transplant it to England is as absurd as to 
suppose the English language could ever convey 
the beauties of Moliére, or French the character 
of the writings of Shakspeare. The noblest of 
distinctly manly traits is lost in this effete strug- 
gling after sensation by the use of strange forms. 
This French and Italian work only makes effect by 
its new appearances. it is new to the English 
eye,—strange. It does not please except by its 
novelty and strangeness. It is a “ foreign sensa- 
tion.” English architecture ought to be English 
in spirit and appearance. To make it foreign is to 
show an utter disregard to our feelings, sentiment, 
landscape, habits,—in snort, to our nationality ; 
and I conceive it to be wanting in high noble 
feeling. It shows a want of love for national 
beauties and qualities. Surely an Englishman 
ought to be English. Surely England possesses a 
poetic charm of its own wholly opposed to Conti- 
nental habits. Moreover, we can introduce all 
that is necessary, beautiful, and useful, without 
losing our own traditions ; but modern works look 
like bad copies of French or Italian Gothic, and 
they show no English spirit,—they are not founded 
on English tradition. This columnar Italian brick 
architecture is not English. Before closing, one 
word about the future of sculpture. Our modern 
sculpture has no life in it: it wants “go:” it 
has no design. 0. O. O. 





COMPENSATION CASE. 


THE TRUSTEES OF SHARP'S ALLEY ESTATE v. THE 
METROPOLITAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 


On the 27th ult. the compensation to be paid 
for the freehold property situate in Sharp’s-alley, 
Cow-cross-street, was determined by a jury at the 
Sheriff’s-court, Red Lion-square; Mr. Serjeant 
Hayes acting as assessor. 

Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., appeared for the trustees ; 
and Mr. J. H. Lloyd and Mr. Horace Lloyd for 
the Company. 

The property is leased to four tenants, for terms 
expiring at different periods, and ranging from 
about four years and a half to twenty years. 

Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, surveyor to the trustees, 
estimated the value, including 10 per cent. for 
compulsory sale, at the sum of 10,0792. 17s. 6d., 
made up as follows :— 

Present value of unexpired term...... £1,948 10 6 


Present value of reversion of improved 


FOMERE as cccadcccendecaadaccageeces 7,215 0 0 








9,163 10 6 


Add 10 per cent. for compulsory sale.. 916 7 0 


£10,079 17 6 


Mr. Peter Broad’s estimate was 9,169/.: Mr. 
E. T’Anson estimated the value of the property 
at 10,2377.: Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe’s estimate 
was 9,096/. 2s. 5d.; Mr. G. Perry’s, 11,3402. ; 
Mr. John Barnett’s, 9,1297. 16s.; and Mr. Fen- 
ton’s, 9,0092. 

On the other side, Mr. Shaw, of Christ’s Hospi- 
tal, considered 6,1017. a fair value; Mr. Clarke, 
of the firm of Farebrother, Clarke, & Lye, gave 
6,083/. as his estimate; Mr. Charles Lee, 6,563. ; 
and Mr. Penfold, 6,895. 

After a speech in réply to the evidence by Mr. 
Hawkins, the assessor left the case with the jury, 
who returned a verdict of 8,250/. for total com- 
pensation. 








ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 


Webbe v. The Royal Dramatic Colleye.—Dis- 
missal of an Architect.—The plaintiff in this case 
(Court of Common Pleas) was an architect, and he 
sued to recover a sum due for work done, and also 
damages for having been dismissed from the 
appointment of architect for building the Royal 
Dramatic College at Mayberry, near Woking. 
The defendants paid into court 36/. 1s., and denied 
their liability beyond that sum. They also justi- 
fied the dismissal of the plaintiff upon the ground 
that he had not obeyed the instructions -given 
him. 

The plaintiff’s case was that, in 1859, the defendants 
issued a circular inviting architects to supply drawings 
for the Dramatic College; and it was stated that the suc- 
cessful competitor should be employed as architect. The 
plaintiff sent in drawings with the motto, “I'll win if I 
can ;’? and his design having been accepted, he was 
appointed architect. He superintended the building of 
some of the almshouses; and in June, 1851, he prepared 
plans for the central hall, which he estimated would cost 
about 5,000/. or 6,000/. His counsel stated that various 
alterations were made in this plan at the suggestion of 
the Council ; and, indeed, the plan was so altered that 
the cost of carrying it out would have been about 18,000/. 
This was a sum which the Council said they could not 
afford ; and they passed a resolution dismissing the plain- 
tiff as architect, but not stating any definite reason for so 
doing. The plaintiff had received 200/. or 300/. for work 
done, and the balance which he claimed was about 1,100/. 
more. 

In the course of the trial it was suggested by the Judge 
(Byles) that the case was one which could not be satis- 
factorily tried before a jury, involving as it did a vast 
number of details. Upon this suggestion a consultation 
took place between the counsel, which, after about three- 
quarters of an hour, resulted in an arrangement being 
come to. 

Mr. Hawkins (for defendants) said that his clients were 
very desirous that it shonld not be supposed that, in 
acceding to a reference they wished to avoid contesting 
the claim to the end. He was not instructed to say any- 
thing against Mr. Webbe as an architect; but they 
believed that they had a substantial answer to the action ; 
and, indeed, they would not have come into court had 
they not been persuaded of this. 

A verdict was, therefore, entered for the plaintiff, sub- 
ject to a reference. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 


Guass Roors anp Roor-Liguts.—O. J. & J. 
Showell. Dated October 14, 1862.—This inven- 
tion relates to a mode of constructing glass roofs 
or roof-lights in such manner as to render them 
water-tight without the use of putty or cement, 
and so that they may be capable of giving way to 
slight movements arising from expansion and 
contraction, and from other causes; and the inven- 
tion consists in the use of glass sheets or plates 
with their two opposite parallel edges turned at 
right angles, or thereabouts, to the plane of the 
sheet or plate, and in arranging such sheets or 





* Selected from the listsin the Engineer. 
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plates so that their turned edges will come 
together, the edges being placed either up or 
down. If upwards they are covered with a cap: 
if placed downwards they enter a gutter, the caps 
or gutters being made of metal or other suitable 
material. 

RorativE TRAVELLING CRANE.—J. Wright. 
A communication. Dated September 30, 1862.— 
This invention is carried out as follows:—On a 
stand or framing, of suitable weight and strength, 
the inventor places an engine and boiler, which, 
through a pinion on the main shaft, gives motion 
to a large cog-wheel fastened on the spindle of 
the drum,on which is coiled the chain passing 
from it to the extremity of the jib, and termina- 
ting in a hook or its equivalent in the usual 
manner. A tie-rod passes from the extremity of 
the jib to the extreme rear of the machine, by 
which means the weight of the boiler, engine, and 
machinery, counterbalances the weight of the 
substances or materials to be lifted. The whole 
apparatus turns on a circular rail round a pivot 
supported on a frame. 

MANUFACTURE OF Bricks, DRAIN, SANITARY 
AND OTHER Piprs, Tires, Quarries, &c.—S. 
Holiand. Dated October 6, 1862.—This inven- 
tion consists, essentially, in forcing the column 
of clay or other plastic substance through dies for 
the manufacture of bricks, pipes, tiles, and other 
articles of like manufacture, by hydraulic pres- 
sure, as described. Machinery constructed ac- 
cording to this invention is said to be especially 
suited to be worked by manual power, but can 
also be worked by steam or other power. 

BrEaMs, GIRDERS, BRIDGES, AND VIADUCTS.— 
D. 8S. Sutherland. Dated October 10, 1862.— 
The object of this invention is the construction 
of a beam, girder, bridge, or viaduct that shall be 
self-contained, while retaining the distinctive 
features of a suspension bridge, that is to say, the 
power exerted by means of the anchorage or 
otherwise in the maintenance of a suspension 
bridge is applied and diverted by the patentee 
in another form and direction, viz., within the 
structure itself. He effects this by means of a 
combination of compression or straining beams, 
and of suspension bars or tension rods. 

CuIMNEY-TOPS.—J. Durant. DatedOctober11, 
1862.—This invention consists in forming the 
chimney-can so that its base may be either 
circular, square, or polygonal. The patentee 
does not claim anything new in form or construc- 
tion. The upper portion of the stalk is encircled 
by a corrugated conical cap, the lower end of 
which, with the corrugations, cover, project over, 
and encircle the upper portion of the stalk, the 
upper part of the conical cap being of nearly the 
same diameter as the stalk, which it also encircles 
and rises above. On the outside of the upper 
portion of the conical cap is fixed another 
corrugated cap of rather smaller dimensions 
than the last mentioned. The effect of the 
corrugations of these caps is to form channels 
on the outside, which cause the exterior atmo- 
sphere to rush through the different channels 
upwards; and in like manner the air instead of 
passing downwards is carried off by the same 
chamber, Within a small rib or bar over the top 
of the can is suspended a double conical valve or 
float: the spindle of the valve passes through an 
eye or slip in the rib, and allows the valve to rise 
or fall. Whep acted upon, the diameter of the 
valve being less than the top of the can, the smoke 
refiected from its conical surface passes easily off, 
and similarly the down draught is carried through 
the corrugated channels of the comb: the brush 
in the cleaning of the chimney can also pass out 
at the top, the valve being raised up by it above 
the level of the mouth. 

Roorine Titzs.—H. Hooper. Dated 28th 
October, 1862.—The patentee claims, first, the 
construction and employment of tiles or slabs 
having sunken channels upon their upper surfaces 
free from any rebate, shoulder, or raised portion 
that would prevent the tiles from lying close 
together on their general surfaces, which channels 
are more or less covered by the tile or tiles above 
them, and having further grooves formed on their 
under surfaces, which grooves fit exactly over the 
before-mentioned channels in the tiles beneath, 
thus forming drips over the same. Secondly, the 
construction and employment of tiles having 
channels and grooves, as described in the first 
claim, in combination with such a form of the tiles 
that the meeting corners of two contiguous tiles 
are cut off, so as to form meeting edges in which 
notches are made for intercepting the passage of 
the water, substantially as described. Thirdly, 
the construction and employment of tiles or slabs 
made or cut out of any suitable material, in which 
those corners that come in contact with other tiles 


or slabs lying in the same plane are cut off to 
such an extent as to afford the requisite amount 
of lap, so as to maintain the external edges of the 
tiles upon the roof in continuous lines ; the par- 
ticular shape, general formation, and arrangement 
of the tiles affording, at the same time, the most 
efficient covering and protection from the rain, 
with the least amount of lap, and without the 
necessity for stopping of any kind ; thus insuring 
the greatest possible economy in weight and 
material. 

MANUFACTURE OF Bricks, Tirzs, Stabs, &c.— 
G. Lindermann. Dated 27th October, 1862.— 
This invention relates, first, to a method of 
bringing the clay or other plastic material into 
a condition for being moulded. For this purpose 
the patentee causes it to be forced through slits 
or other openings formed around the periphery of 
a cylinder, and through which it is again propelled, 
so as to be delivered to any convenient receptacle, 
or at once into moulds. When the articles are 
formed by being forced through moulds, and then 
cut off, he causes them to abut against a surface 
retained by levers, which, when the material has 
been severed, turns downward and deposits the 
moulded article on to a travelling apron or other 
such apparatus. Another part of the invention 
relates to the construction of hoppers for deliver- 
ing plastic materials to rollers or other apparatus 
which are to operate upon it, and consists in 
forming the sides of such hoppers of travelling 
surfaces. 

PURIFICATION OF LEAD.—E. S. Tudor. Dated 
28th October, 1862.—This invention consists in 
subjecting the lead melted in a furnace, pot, 
crucible, or any other suitable vessel or apparatus, 
to the action of litharge or other oxide of lead in 
a state of fusion or semi-fusion. 

CompounD OR MATERIAL FOR COATING OR 
CovERING METALLIC AND VEGETABLE SUB- 
STANCES TO PRESERVE THEM FROM CORROSION 
or Decay.—C. 8S. Duncan. Dated 28th October, 
1862.—The patentee proposes to use marine glue, 
gutta-percha, india-rubber, shellac, copal, mastic, 
vegetable or mineral pitch, tar, resin, iodine, sul- 
phur, creosote, or asphalte, bitumen, and coal tar, 
in combination with one or more of the following 
substances :—Alumina, schist, quartz, slate, silex, 
or flint, marble, or pozzolano, sand, sand stone, 
cement (natural or artificial), chalk, glass, emery, 
tripoli, white oxide of zinc or of lead, or the 
litharge or red oxide of lead, in every case re- 
duced to a fine and nearly impalpable powder, in 
proportions varying from one-fourth part to five 
parts of these powdered materials to one part or 
more of the before-mentioned plastic substances, 
The materials are then to be heated, so as to re- 
duce them to a plastic or semi-liquid state, and he 
also heats the metal or metals to be coated with 
the compound to a moderate temperature; and 
while in this heated state he lays on the coating 
with brushes gr by any convenient method. 
Immediately after the coating has been laid on 
the metal, wood, or other body to be preserved, 
and before it is allowed to cool, the compound is 
to be covered with a layer of one or more of these 
mineral powders before mentioned in a warm 
state, in order to entirely remove all stickiness or 
tack. When the compound has become coo], the 
surface may be brought to a smooth or polished 
exterior by rubbing it with any ordinary sub- 
stance used for rubbing down or polishing mineral 
or metallic surfaces. 








Books Received, 


Wills from Doctors’ Commons: a Selection from 
the Wills of Eminent Persons, proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 1495—1695. 
Edited by Joun Govan Nicos and JoHN 
Bruce. Printed for the Camden Society. 1863. 

Tuls is quite a new quarry of historical and 

literary interest, and one which will not be easily 

or soon exhausted. It is to Justice Cresswell that 
the public owe that permission which has hereto- 
fore been uniformly refused to all who desired to 
print or publish testamentary documents of 
literary interest; and to Mr. Nichols and Mr. 

Bruce for the Camden Society, that we are in- 

debted for the first fruits of that permission. The 

present volume contains upwards of thirty wills 
of interesting men and women of old times, such 
as Sir Thomas Gresham, Sir Hugh Myddelton, Sir 

Peter Lely, Isaac Oliver, Sir Francis Drake, John 

Hampden, Prince Rupert, Cecily Duchess of 

York, Dame Maud Parr, &e. 

The Camden Society, as well as the public, may 
be congratulated on the final success of the endea- 





vours which the Society has for some years been 





making to render the materials for our social 
history stored up at Doctors’ Commons available 
for literary purposes, 





VARIORUM. 


“THE Crystal Palace Penny Guide” contains 
the largest amount of interesting information, 
illustrated, that has ever yet been offered for that 
coin. It is worth more than the money even to 
one who may never expect to use it in the building. 
It is to be hoped it may serve to recal to the 
multitude the fact that the Crystal Palace was 
intended to be something more than a concert- 
room and tea-garden. **The Halfpenny Time 
Table ” has for motto “Single and Simple.” The 
intention is to furnish the public with separate 
tables for all the important towns, giving the 
traveller all the information necessary for the 
journey he may wish to undertake, without the 
trouble of wading through a volume of time 
tables. It will serve many, but will not super. 
sede “‘ Bradshaw.” ———A Map showing the Sources 
of the Nile, as discovered by Captains Speke and 
Grant, has been published by Mr. James Wyld 
(West Strand). As in many other cases, now that 
the problem is solved, it seems strange that it 
remained so long in doubt. The unsettled con- 
dition of the country, and the various tributary 
streams which led inquirers off on either side of 
the real line will assist to explain it. One Lopez, 
a Portuguese, in the sixteenth century, seems to 
have pointed out as the source a lake in the 
position of that now called Victoria Nyanza, and 
which Speke and Grant show to be such; and the 
lake is shown in the atlas accompanying “‘ Bowen’s 
Complete System of Geography,” published about 
116 yearsago. We are not disposed to regard 
this, however, as at all lessening the honour due 
to our countrymen.——“ A Popoular Treatise on 
Photography ; translated from the French of D. 
Van Monckhoven. By W. H. Thornthwaite. 
Illustrated. London: Virtue. 1863.” We have 
no doubt a treatise by Van Monckhoven on photo- 
graphy must be a good one; but is it not remark- 
able that we should require to go to the Continent 
for such a treatise while we have men such as 
Fox Talbot,—and not a few of them,—of far more 
eminence in the science or art of photography 
than Van Monckhoven, amongst us ? 











aiscellanea, 


THE SULTAN AND HIS PHoTOGRAPH.—A peti- 
tion, covered with some 25,000 signatures, was 
lately presented to the Sultan at the Sweet Waters, 
by a deputation of sixty persons representing 
nearly every section of the native population of 
the capital; praying his Majesty to sit for his 
photographic portrait, that copies of it might 
be had for circulation all over the empire. Along 
with it was presented a short adjoint-petition, 
from the members of the corps diplomatique. 
His Majesty intimated his readiness to comply 
with the wish of the petitioners. Cartes of Sultan 
Abdul Aziz will now, therefore, be as plentiful as 
those of the most popular “subject” of the day. 


Assyr1an DIsScovERIES.<-M. Delaporte, the 
French Consul-General at Bagdad, has just made 
an archeological discovery on the banks of the 
Euphrates, not far from ancient Babylon, and 
close to the Jewish village of Kiffel. He has ex- 
plored, at the funereal monument known for ages 
past by the name of Ezekiel’s tomb, a sepulchral 
excavation serving as a series of tombs, and con- 
taining statuettes and other objects of admirable 
workmanship. M. Delaporte thinks that the bury- 
ing-place is that of the family of a Greek officer in 
the reign of Alexander or one of his successors. 
Other tombs exist in the locality. 


DrinKING Fountain. — A Gothic drinking- 
fountain, which has been erected by the Metropo- 
litan Free Drinking Fountains’ Association, in the 
Regent’s Park, near Gloucester Gate, was opened 
to the public on the 6th. This fountain is the 
gift of Mrs. Henry Edmund Gurney, and was de- 
signed by Mr. Jackson, of Maida Hill, the sculptor 
who executed the fountain in St. James’s Park, to 
which we have already alluded. We understand 
that this is the second fountain which has been 
presented by Mrs. Gurney. It is stated that 
nearly a quarter of a million people drink daily at 
the fountains already erected by the Association 
in various parts of the metropolis; but, notwith- 
standing the amount of good thus conferred upon 
the thirsty wayfarers of London, the Society is 10 
absolute need of funds to enable them to carry 02 
the movement. 
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Movina A CHIMNEY.—A remarkable work has 
been accomplished at Worcester, Mass. The 
chimney-stack at the ironworks of Nathan Wash- 
parn, which is 100 feet high, having in it 60,000 
pricks, and weighing 170 tons, was moved a dis- 
tance of 150 feet and turned partly round, without 
the slightest accident, and not even a brick was 
dislocated P—Commercial Bulletin. 


Tue Rabway AND BRIDGE ACROSS THE 
Merszy AT Runcorn.—The works will now be 
vigorously proceeded with by Messrs. Brassey & 
Ogilvie, the contractors. Vessels have been dis- 
charged in the Bridgwater Docks, laden with 
working machinery and materials, and other 
vessels chartered. Oak trees standing on the pro- 

ed line have been felled, and a fine sycamore 
tree on Castle Rock, one of the most conspicuous 
ornaments of the town, has shared the same fate. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PLATE-GLASS MIRRORS.— 
The scientific news from Russia tells us of the 
discovery of a means whereby the mercury used 
in the manufacture of looking-glasses may be so 
hardened as to be rendered defiant of humidity, 
friction, or blows. The plate-glass thus prepared 
may consequently be transported to any distance 
without fear of damage; and the silvering being 
accomplished by a cheaper process than any yet 
known, the glassis ten or twenty per cent. cheaper 
than at present. 


PortsMOUTH.—It has been resolved by the 
town council to adopt the Local Government Act 
for Portsmouth. The mover of the resolution, in 
the course of his remarks made special allusion to 
a court in the borough, known as Hope-place, in 
which sickness and death had continually occurred 
through the want of proper sanitary measures, and 
also made reference to the advantages derived by 
many towns in which the Act had been adopted, 
and amongst which he named Banbury, Weston- 
super-Mare, and other places, in all of which the 
rates had been limited, which could also be done 
in this town, in which he showed that 70,000/. 
could be immediately raised by only making a six- 
penny rate, and which sum would be entirely liqui- 
dated by the continuance of the rate for thirty 
years. He also called attention to the doings of 
the present Board of Outwards Commissioners, 
from whom he said that he should take a long 
farewell with an immense deal of pleasure. The 
majority in favour of the adoption of the Act was 
43 against 8. 


DIsMIssaL OF CLERK OF Works AT CoN- 
STANTINOPLE: PENNY WIsE, PowunD Foo.risH.— 
The House of Commons, in committee of supply 
on the civil service estimates, resolved to with- 
hold the salary of the clerk of works at the 
palace of the British embassy at Pera, thereby 
voting against the Government by a majority of 
74 to 68. The question was one of 400/., which 
Mr. Cowper explained to be a higher salary than 
would otherwise be given, because of the great 
distance from home, and the consequent necessity 
and advantage of employing a gentleman of 
higher professional understanding and responsi- 
bility than the corresponding officer at Paris (the 
only other clerk of works connected with our 
embassies), whose salary was only 180/. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of Mr. Cowper and Lord 
Palmerston to make the majority understand the 
duties of a clerk of works, and the necessity for 
some check upon local tradesmen in repairing the 
palace, in order to prevent undue or improper 
expenditure, or scamping of work ; the hon. mem- 
bers betrayed a strange stupidity and misunder- 
standing on the subject. One clear idea seemed 
to be that the clerk of works was intended by the 
Government to be a check—not upon the ambas- 
sador’s building tradesmen, but upon theambassador 
himself! and this being the idea, it was easy of 
course to show how absurd it was to imagine that 
a clerk could be any real check on so high a 
functionary. Another notion was that the clerk 
must necessarily spend as much as possible, other- 
wise his salary might amount to 100 per cent. on 
the amount expended, instead of the usual 5 per 
cent. of an architect! A zinc roof and some new 
furniture had been required as extras for the 
palace last year, it seems, at a cost of some 
1,000/. or 80: hinc ille lachryme. The palace at 
Pera, by the way, is not merely the dwelling of 
our ambassador, but of all his officers and 
attendants as well. The Turkish painters, car- 
penters, plumbers, slaters, &c., will doubtless re- 
Joice to hear that their natural enemy, the clerk 
of works, is to be dismissed ; and if, without control 
or check or superintendence, they give good work 
at moderate prices, aud only where and when such 
work is really needed, the Turks must indeed be 
an upright and honest, self-denying race, as well 
as a skilful, 


THE Socrety oF Arts’ CoNVERSAZIONE.—The 
council of the Society of Arts gave a conversazione 
on Friday evening, the 12th inst., at the Ken- 
sington Museum, which was numerously attended. 
A novel feature in the performances of the Artil- 
lery band was that of Mendelssohn’s part-songs, 
“The Hunter’s Farewell” and “The Summer 
Song,” both admirably given, and a solo by 
Kiicken, “‘ Hie thee, Shallop.’ These evening 
gatherings are boons to a large number of per- 
sons. 


THE Artists’ BENEVOLENT Funp.—The anni- 
versary dinner of this excellent institution was 
held on Saturday night, 13th inst., in the Free- 
masons’ Tavern. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
W. B. Beach, M.P.; and the company included 
Mr. Roberts, R.A., Mr. Foley, R.A., Mr. Doo, R.A., 
Mr. Humphreys, and a number of other gentle- 
men connected with art. ‘The annual report of 
the committee states that, since the establishment 
of the fund, the sum of 24,7217. 2s. 3d. has been 
distributed in relieving the widows and orphans 
of British artists, and that fifty-three widows 
have received annuities during the past year 
amounting to 765/., and fifteen orphans the sum 
of 617. 5s. Mr. Dimond, tke hon. secretary, an- 
nounced that the subscriptions received amounted 
to 5427, 


ACCLIMATIZATION OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
Propvucts.—The third aunual report of “ the 
Society for the Acclimatization of Animals, Birds, 
Fishes, Insects, and Vegetables within the United 
Kingdom,” has been printed [Offices, 3, Duke- 
street, Adelphi, London]. We are glad to see 
from this report that this much-wanted Society is 
making rapid progress in that acquisition of mem- 
bers on which its future utility and fame must be 
based. At the period of the last annual meeting 
the number of annual subscribers was 48, and of 
life members, 24: at present there are 139 annual 
subscribers and 46 life members,—a clear increase 
of more than 135 per cent. per annum. The Society 
is already in active working order as regards the 
importation of useful and interesting animal and 
vegetable products of other countries, such as 
Chinese sheep, Japanese and other deer and fowls, 
Honduras turkeys, prairie grouse, and Virginia 
quails. Pisciculture also is in progress, and we 
hear that a company for the propagation of 
salmon, oysters, &c., is being formed. A method 
of safely transporting salmor ova to Australia has 
now been discovered ;—that is, encased in ice ; but 
how the ice withstands the heat of the tropics we 
do not know. Silk-worms are also occupying the 
attention of the society; and, in the vegetable 
world, Chinese yams, arrow-root, bunch grass, and 
Lima beans. 


Tue MaGyeto-Erectric Lieut at DuNGE- 
NESS.—Some further reports on the progress of 
this ‘magnificent ” light, as a committee of the 
Trinity House have called it, have been printed 
by order of the House of Commons. In one, 
dated 8th April, 1863, the secretary says :—“ The 
light has now been exhibited at Dungeness for a 
period of nine months; and during that time has, 
with some brief exceptions (generally attributable 
to want of care on the part of the attendants), 
been maintained without break or failure, showing 
a light of exceeding power and intensity, which 
Mr. Faraday, who took as his standard the revolv- 
ing light at Grisnez, with which, at equal dis- 
tances it was of equal power, estimated to be eight 
times that of a first order fixed dioptric light (see 
his report No. 1). Every part of the machines 
and engines has worked well, although one of the 
boilers has just required repair, causing a pressing 
demand from the engineer for the third spare 
boiler, which he has suggested as necessary. The 
lamps and lenses have been gradually improved 
until they may now be said to be perfectly satis- 
factory, and have been under the charge of the 
ordinary light-keepers, possessing no more than the 
usual ability of such persons. The enginesand ma- 
chines have been underthecharge of twoengineers.” 
Various minor objections, however, to the light as 
it exists, are stated in these reports; but some 
of these are vitiated by the discovery that the 
chief engineer has had to be dismissed recently on 
account of intoxication. Professor Holmes replies 
satisfactorily to the objections in a separate 
pamphlet, and Professor Faraday also discusses 
some of them. The light seems to be visible at 
from twenty to thirty miles’ distance, but occa- 
sionally not so far, a circumstance which Professor 
Faraday ascribes on certain occasions to local haze. 
The Trinity House authorities, however, admit the 
superior advantages of the light in respect to 
penetrative power and star-like brilliancy, although 
other first-class lights they regard as practically 





sufficient. 


ANTIQUITIES.—The Korrespondent von und fir 
Deutschland contains the following interesting 
notice from Turin :—‘ The excavations at Pom- 
peii are carrying on most actively. A few days 
ago, a cradle was found, constructed exactly after 
the same swinging system in use now throughout 
Europe. Besides this, there were brought to 
light gladiators’ fights, popular games, battles, 
&c., carved in wood, and moveable through an in- 
genious but simple mecLanism. These exemplify 
better than any drawing the details of the 
motions, the tactics, and the mode of warfare, 
and also the extraordinary dexterity of the gladia- 
tors. This find has created a very great sensa- 
tion.” 


MEMORIAL oF Canon LEVINS aT ARDEE.— 
It has been resolved to carry out the following 
recommendation of Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, architect, 
whom the committee consulted, as to a memoria} 
of the late Canon Levins, of Ardee :—“I recom- 
mend that the memorial to the late Very Rev. 
John Levins consist of a chancel, to be erected 
behind the altar of the present chapel, and open- 
ing into it by a large chancel arch ; also a suitable 
high altar and reredos. The wiudow over the 
present altar could be removed and placed over 
the altar in the chancel. I would recommend, 
moreover, that the remains of Father Levin should 
be removed to the centre of the chancel, anda 
monumental brass laid in the floor marking the 
exact place of his sepulture. An inscription 
should be also placed in some convenient and ap- 
propriate part of the chancel, stating that the 
entire chancel, its furniture and decorations, are 
the monument of the late Very Rev. Canon Levins, 
erected by his parishioners.” 


THE CLIFTON SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT BRISTOL. 
The wire coils of the temporary bridge necessary 
for the construction of this work have been passed 
across the Avon. A thin rope was lowered from 
the Clifton buttress, and the end conveyed across 
the river in a boat to the Leigh side, and then 
attached to a thick hawser, which was hauled 
across and secured. The first of the wire coils, 
1,100 feet in length, and weighing two tons, was 
then successfully suspended across the chasm at 
St. Vincent’s rocks, under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Cochrane & Airey. Nine coils of this kind 
having been suspended, a strong cradle will be 
attached to two of them and swung down to the 
centre of the chasm, and in this the workmen will 
commence bolting the planks for the platform, 
gradually completing this stage as they near the 
inclines, the declination of which is about 1 in 2}. 
This platform completed, a “traveller” will be 
attached to one of the wire cables; and the chains, 
&c., will be conveyed to any part of the platform, 
above which the suspension-bridge will be erected. 
Looking up at the men at work, a few days ago, 
their position seemed critical. 


Meat MARKET, SMITHFIELD.—COMPENSATION, 
From a report of the proceedings of the Markets 
Improvement Committee of the Corporation, rela- 
tive to their proceedings under the “‘ Metropolitan 
Meat and Poultry Market Acts, 1860 and 1862,” 
made up to the 16th of April last, we learn that 
of the thirty-seven freeholders’ claims thirty-five 
were submitted to reference, one was settled by 
agreement, and one by a verdict in the Lord 
Mayor’s Court, that claim having been considered 
of an exorbitant character, and the claimants re- 
fusing to submit to arbitration. The whole of the 
eight claims of joint leaseholders and occupiers 
were arranged by agreement, as also were the 
remaining fifteen claims for compensation of occu- 
piers only. Of the freeholders’ claims, but one 
party obtained the amount claimed, the remainder 
having been agreed to at an average of about two- 
thirds of the sums asked for as compensation. The 
joint claims of leaseholders and occupiers were 
disposed of for less than one-half the amount 
charged, as also were those of the occupiers only. 
Subjoined we give a summary of the claims set- 
tled :—Freeholds—claims amounted to 100,316/. 
5s. 10d.; settled, about 60,9317. 10s. 3d. Lease- 
holds—5,349/. 193. 3d. claimed ; settled at 4,249/, 
12s. 9d. Leaseholders and occupiers—claims, 
15,7531. 193. 8d.; settled at 7,180/. And occu- 
piers only —claims, 2,897/. 12s. 1d., settled at 
1,1702. 103. Total claims, 124,317/. 16s. 10d. ; 
settled for about 75,5312. 13s., or about 11,3722. 
15s. 7d. more than half the total amount claimed 
by the sixty-three claimants. The largest claim 
was 17,626/., the settlement being by verdict, 
arbitration being declined, when the amount of 
the assessment by the jury was only 9,200/., 
namely, 8,650/. for the property and the payment 
of a rent-charge of 20/. a year valued at 550/. The 
lowest amount of claim was 10/., and that sum 





was paid to the claimant by agreement. 
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Srzam Trumrets.—A good deal has been said 
lately in London about “steam trumpets” as a 
mode of signalling on railways. It appears that 
these instruments are the invention of a Dr. 
Upham, of Boston. About a year ago he obtained 
the use of two locomotives for the purpose of an 
experimental talk by the sounds of the steam- 
whistle. The inventor had attached several con- 
trivances to the whistle in the shape of bells, 
trombones, and clarionets ; and by means of these 
he was enabled to represent the sounds of the 
alphabet by very differentsounds. He found that 
by their means he could convey a message to a 
distance of three miles, which could be heard and 
understood even amid the more immediate sounds 
produced by the movement of a railway train. 
The doctor has, it is said, found it possible, by 
the simple trumpet, to transmit any message, 
however long or complicated, the distance of a 
mile. So far as the public ear is concerned, any- 
thing would be preferable to the present diabolical 
screech of the iron horse. 

A MrErTRopo.iTaNn Main TRUNK UNDERGROUND 
Raitway.—A project is suggested by Mr. Charles 
Baylis, of the Poultry, for constructing a Main 
Trunk Underground Line of Railway, to com- 
mence at Stratford, to be carried down the Bow, 
Mile-end, and Whitechapel-roads, through the 
City, down Holborn, Oxford-street, and Bays- 
water-road, and to terminate at Shepherd’s Bush. 
In connexion with the construction of this line of 
railway, it is also suggested that four lines of rails 
at the least should be made, and chambers should 
also be constructed for depositing gas and water- 
pipes, telegraph-wires, &c., and for any other 
purposes that may be considered advisable. It is 
concluded, that if such a railway were constructed, 
legislative interference would almost become un- 
necessary, as every other railway company would 
have but one object in view; namely, to arrange 
the best modes of bringing their traffic on the 
line now proposed. Would not the necessity of 
crossing the Thames by a north and south line of 
underground railway, however, make this latter 
line more like the criterion or key to the level of 
all the other lines than an east and west one ? 

YorKsHIRE ARCHITECTURAL Society. — On 
Tuesday, the 9th instant, this Society paid a visit 
to Halifax. There were about sixty members and 
friends present, a considerable portion of them 
having been brought by a special train from York 
vid Leeds. They met in the saloon of the New 
Assembly Rooms, Halifax, where they were joined 
by the mayor (Mr. John Crossley), Colonel Akroyd, 
and a number of the members of the Halifax 
Literary and Philosophical Society. A paper was 
read by Mr. P. O’Callaghan, of Leeds, on “The 
Primeval Architecture of the British Islands,” 
The Society then adjourned, and proceeded to 
inspect the Piece Hall and the Halifax parish 
church. Here a paper was read by Mr. F. A. 
Leyland, Halifax, on “ The Antiquities of Halifax, 
and the Church of St. John the Baptist, Halifax.” 
The party next viewed the new Town Hall, the 
splendid buildings in Crossley-street, Princess- 
street, and Crown-street; All Souls’ Church, All 
Souls’ Cemetery Chapel, &c.; and then were 
entertained to luncheon by Colonel Akroyd, at 
Bank Field. 

Dustin EXHIBITION PaLacE AND WINTER 
GaRDEN.—The Lord Lieutenant laid the first 
stone on the 12th inst. In the course of his reply 
to an address presented to him, his Excellency 
said,—“ I rejoice sincerely that among the multi- 
plied instances of the increasing enterprise and 
improving taste of this committee,—among the 
number of ecclesiastical, collegiate, municipal, and 
commercial structures which rise on every side of 
us,—one spot should be set apart for bringing 
rational and refined entertainment within the 
reach of all classes, and adding to the public stock 
of blameless amusement. It will, indeed, be the 
best, though we do not wish it to be the only, re- 
ward of the friends and patrons of this enterprise, 
when they shall be enabled to see large numbers 
of their fellow citizens, with their wives and fami- 
lies, issuing, perhaps, from humble homes, and 
closing the labours of the counter and the factory 
in the unrebuked enjoyment of the beauties of 
nature and the treasures of art. The list which 
your address presents of the varied attractions 
which are to be gathered in this favoured spot 
portrays an enchanted scene, where Flora is to 

irdle the shrine of every Grace and every Muse. 

feel, however, that we have no need to resort to 
fable or to fancy when we find our undertaking 
fostered and supported by the genial patronage of 
Leinster, the untiring benevolence of Guinness, 
the practical energy of Dargan. May the blessing 
from on {High allow, prosper, and hallow our 


Paris Exutsrrron.—At the Palais de l’Indus- 
trie the Exhibition of Industrial Arts is to be 
held on the 15th of August next. The applications 
from exhibitors have been unusually numerous. 
The upper story of the building will be reserved 
for the retrospective museum for industrial artists, 
and for works of artistic competition; while the 
grand nave, arranged as a garden in the French 
style, will be devoted to specimens of manufacture 
and objects of the constructive arts. 


Tue Late Lorp Hersert.—A monument in 
marble, the work of Mr. Phillip, of Vauxhall 
Bridge-road, has just been placed in the parish 
church of Wilton, to the memory of the late Lord 
Herbert of Lea. The monument consists of a 
recumbent figure with clasped hands, resting on a 
tomb, with two angels at the head. The figure, 
an excellent likeness of his lordship when young, 
is admirably carved; and around the top of the 
tomb is a brass with the following inscription :— 
“Sidney, Lord Herbert, second son of George 
Augustus, eleventh Earl of Pembroke, born 16th 
September, 1810; died 2nd August, 1861. Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord; they rest from 
their labours. Founder of this church. Jn pace.” 


DESTRUCTION OF WEIBECK ABBEY TOWER BY 
Liautninc.—For some time past workmen have 
been employed in altering Welbeck Abbey, Notts, 
the seat of the Duke of Portland, and on Saturday 
last a storm of a serious character visited that 
place. About one o’clock at noon the storm was 
raging at its height, and a thunderbolt descended 
upon the tower, striking it with such force that 
the four-dial tower clock was completely demo- 
lished and old Welbeck’s tower split down, the 
report of thunder and the fall of the old pile 
causing great alarm among the workpeople. There 
have been several severe thunder-storms in Not- 
tingham and the surrounding neighbourhood 
during the last week or two, and vegetation gene- 
rally has been greatly benefited. 


Tue Lark Navication.—The report of Mr. 
Burnell, C.E., on the project for re-opening this 
navigation, has been received, according to the 
Bury Post. Mr. Burnell is fully of opinion that 
the undertaking would be successful in a com- 
mercial point of view, and that it is just what the 
town requires to revive its trade. The old sys- 
tem of cloughs and staunches will be abandoned ; 
and the depth of the water produced by them 
will be compensated for by the bed of the river 
being lowered. The number of locks between this 
town and Mildenhall will be reduced to thirteen, 
with falls varying from 4 feet to 7 feet 6 inches. 
The whole cost of the improvements, including 
the extension of the navigation up to the town, 
with docks, &c., is estimated at 18,0002. 


DoncasTER.—The new Wool and Cattle Market 
is to be opened on the 6th of June. This struc- 
ture has been erected at the expense of the 
Corporation on the site of some dilapidated build- 
ings at the angle of the Corn-market with the 
Parsonage-yard. The new erection is in unison 
with the architectural design of the covered Corn- 
market. It covers an area of 1,866 yards, being 
140 feet in length, and 120 feet wide, which is 
nearly three times the size of the covered Corn- 
market. The area of the building is divided into 
three parts by four rows of metal pillars, which 
support upon perforated cast-iron girders three 
pitched roofs, similar to those seen in railway 
stations, and the centre one of which contains a 
skylight. The span of each roof is 40 feet. 
Altogether the roof stands upon 37 pillars, which 
run in rows of eight lengthwise and seven cross- 
wise. There is a uniform distance of 20 feet 
between each pillar. The pillars are hollow, and 
act as water conductors. An ornamental moulded 
spouting skirts the roof, forming a cornice to the 
eaves. The new building is open to the Corn- 
market, but is enclosed by high iron palisades. 
The principal entrance is from the Parsonage-yard. 
The interior of the building is to be provided with 
portable iron sheep-pens ; so that, apart from the 
wool season, it will be devoted to the purposes of 
a cattle-raarket. The cost of the whole will be 
about 1,5007. The contractors have been Messrs, 
T. & C. Anelay, of Doncaster, for the brick and 
stone-work; Mr. Wooller, of Laister Dyke, near 
Bradford, for the iron-work; Mr. J. Hill, of 
Bradford, the slating; Mr. Harrison, of Don- 
caster, the wood-work; and Messrs. Marrison 
& Marshall, Sheffield, the plambing. Mr. Butter- 
field, the corporation steward, aided by Mr. Anelay, 
his clerk, have personally superintended the prose- 
cution of the building, which may now be said to 
be finished, with the exception of a small part of 
the slating, and asphalting the floor. The design 





work!” Amen! say we, of London. 


was by Mr. Buttertield. 





TENDERS. 


For three model cottages at Croydon, Surrey, for the 
Rev. Mr. Fitzwigram. Mr. J. Taylor, architect :— 


DERCON 00000000 eevee veces coves £495 0 0 
DOVE 20 ccccccccccce crvecccovece 475 0 0 
PME ssicbceniecebsevececssonset 465 00 
TOME cicveseve Vs Werw es eewess 4609 0 0 
EEOC 0 cob v es cw bbeeNeus coswense 379 0 0 
EVans..ccccovcecves Cviecwceswese 365 0 0 








0 0 
00 
0 0 
0 0 
00 
GES .tcscens ses Coccccccccece 1,724 0 0 
MIOWHS: cose ccceeeseeecececece 1,662 0 0 
er vseeetcewee 1,553 0 0 
Coleman .0ccve cesecccnccovce 1,439 0 0 





For alterations for the Gas Meter Company, Kingsland. 
road. Mr. William Lee, architect :— 


TRIE ‘seis cere pierces Od covewec cee 4,777 9 0 
RMMNNINEIS ns s:i:dcacetcreinloares euwsicicsreieem 4,448 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon .......... 4,328 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Robinson 4,275 0 0 
Perry cccos eeccccce evecccccses 4,20 0 0 
PPANED  c/cie Winrar eleipixe wink wieieiaalcielaras 4,148 0 0 
WINGED. Sc caivccuws beens seem 3,095 0 0 





For residence at Leamington, for Mr. J. Furnival, 
Mr. A. Johnson, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
0 


BEALrIOE.. . .cccccccceces eoccces £2,630 0 

HAFAWICK cocccecccevcsescccce 2,609 0 0 
REP UILIEN: wins vicieie/o-nivieib'ele'a vielew sis aie 2,550 0 @ 
GASCOYNE .occcccccecccecccece 2,544 0 0 
Ramsay (accepted)..........+. 2,495 0 0 





For building a warehouse at Worcester for Mr. John 
Morton. Mr. George Truefitt, architect :— 


IVUMIBOD: “sisisiciee:e'cinie-cieree/siswiege avin #746 0 0 
Wood & Son (accepted).......... 520 0 0 
Hemming & Son (too late) ...... 494 6 6 





For two semi-detached villa residences, Nottingham. 
park. Messrs. Hine & Evans, architects :— 


MEL cascitise sieieoueeeeseeess co £1,825 0 0 
WURIG OOO, ove Wewine<sew cee 1,674 0 0 
Simpson & Lynam ......-eeeee 1,655 0 0 
BTR EDs cnalea conn wasaisie coleecnee 1,643 0 0 
A. & R. Dennett & Co. ......06 1,598 0 0 
Willimott (accepted) ........+. 1,595 0 0 





For rebuilding the nave and vestry of the church of St, 
Giles, Darlton, Notts. Messrs. Hine & Evans, archi- 
tects :— 

Lee & Tomlinson (accepted) .... 537 0 0 





School-house for Lady Sitwell, Renishaw, Derbyshire. 
Messrs. Hine & Evans, architects :— 
A. & R. Dennett & Co..... cece £615 0 0 


Lee & Hopkiason (accepted) .... 599 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence at Sonning, Berks, 
for Mr. C. H. Witheringion. Mr. W. Brown, architect :— 


MGRMEL 6 c5s00s csmcesere eccvcece £1,023 0 0 

Ni sc-clsieaisiginis sles vise agunioevenn 949 0 0 
WNOU ceuig- aussi peaesnicessiacnle 925 0 0 
WHRGCICE sé cécesin eee vee sieeisiets 000 
MOOI ii05554 cscenecewoeeiseens 859 0 0 





For the erection of a model Homestead, at Rose-hill, 
Oxou, for Mr. T. Rogers. Mr. W. Brown, architect :— 





PARUNO WE: vicces cee sscavsiccwces £2,900 0 0 
AY wecevece «» 2,821 0 0 
Lawrence .. 2,768 0 0 
Wheeler.... ose ee 2,760 0 0 
WVOOGEOMEG occas aSeis-ceeoesaiceee 2,725 0 0 
0 0 


MCTUCIS 6 aise's <b weklesoneecansbe 2,446 





For the erection of stabling at Farnborough, Hants, 
for Mr. W. Knell. Mr. W. Brown, architect :— 
Edwards (accepted) .......eese6 #500 0 0 





For taking down and rebuilding residence at Creek 
Mill, Battersea, for Mr. Denny. Mr. Charles Bowes, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Adamson & Sons wececcvececees #689 0 0 
AMS co cit eeieciesicclveeevsiserc ete el 670 0 0 
MMOL. « chaeciceubee ceiece eae 663 10 0 
Lathey, Brothers (accepted) .... 648 0 0 





For additions to Messrs, Lambert’s factory, Nottingham. 
Mr. R. Clarke, architect. Quantities furnished :— 





PRSSIM BOO oes cw vses ecw 1 6en £6,139 0 0 
Ward, Ansell, & Co. ...ccccees 5,600 0 0 
BIBL s cusivacdaseghcUsiews ciwelesine 0 0 
Dennett ... 0 0 
Willimott 0 0 
Dawson 0 0 
PCUAN cinicsckies eb seWeneecanss4s 00 
Wright 0 0 
CNPC osicesever Wereebe ves 4,990 0 0 
PROS WOEON 05 6c vevdcutie's ccoes 6,659 8 0 
Haw & Wooll (accepted) ...... 4,699 0 0 





For the excavator’s, bricklayer’s, mason’s, and slater’s 
work, to be done in the erection of a residence in the 
Beulah-road, Tunbridge Wells, for Mr. George Diggens. 
Mr. James Blundell, architect :— 


WWMIKOD vcnceccneonesestenue tees £358 7 6 
PARUIMOUG 4 5:040606 be pevéwcece ve 340 10 0 
Plasterer’s Work. 

DOOROR cin cn scenes oveec bert cone 145 10 0 
i ee rr tre ee 149 10 0 





For detached residence at Hornsey. Mr. J. W. Reed, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 





OU aye 8 eos cscs venuneuessen £1,395 0 0 
BOOT caniicnccdscriccevtecceces 1,293 0 0 
GICMM 20 cccccccctccvccecccccce 1.284 0 0 
BIER 9.0 vc cvccveccoovecycesese 1,248 0 0 
CE a eee ere wees 2S 8 6 
James & Ashton .....cccccccce 1,213 0 0 
OOTCET os cvcceccesces bicees eco 1,197 6 @ 

Coccccce e@cccece eocecccccece 1,185 0 0 
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For extension of Southport Pier, &c. :— 


Campbell, Johnson, & Co...... 5,008 0 0 
Hardyside & Co....ecesesee022 3,963 10 0 
J.T. CUR cccccccesecccomces 3153 § J 
W. & J. Galloway (accepted) .. 3,000 0 0 





For additions to residence, No. 83, High-street, Guild- 


ford, for Messrs. G. W. & F. A. Crooke. Mr. Henry Peak, 


itect :— 
_ T. & J.1O® cccccccccecccecees H1,112 O 0 
Strudwick ...ccccccccccesccoce 1,168 O DO 
W. Mason & Son .......seeee- 1,093 0 0 
Pollard corccccoveccccccccccce 1,678 @ 0 
WEDUNis cccctccccedccocececcce | ‘Ga S16 
GONE cacevacessaeee decd commes 970 0 0 
BOAGISY cc cccccccccccscceesce 0 
Garnett (accepted) .........00. 





For works to*mansion, &c., at Burwash, Sussex. Mr. 
E. Habershon, architect :— 
Baguely ...cccccccccccccccevessd 2,795 @ GO 
SIMMS... ...cccccccccccccecccce 2,999 0 0 
COMME Seccsciciscsoccmmuene Tawe 6 4 





For two houses in Oakley-street, Chelsea :— 
JORIEER: cocscccciccceceicccevnde eee 
BIMIUEE vicciscciccccceeecscecocwae Sgtee 
RODSON cccccccccccccccccccece 2,025 
Kilby (too late) ........e0022. 1,946 
DabdS .cceccccvcccccccveccsces 1,840 
GrAY worccccccccccccccccccese 1,590 
Avery (accepted)...ccccccccccs 1,525 
TIE cocceccctncsacemencsa S000 


eocoocooooeo 
eococoocoosocs 





For alterations, &c., at 27, Montague-square. Mr. 
N, S. Joseph, architect :— 
FIACEIOGU nw ccccéccccsssccescesdouge OG @ 


King 6: Som: ..sccccocseeceseses 896 0 8 
Newman & Mann .........--... 562 0 0 
Clarke & Mannooch (accepted) .. 549 0 0 





For the erection of a warehouse in Commercial-street, 
Whitechapel, for Mr. M. Levy. Mr. H. H. Collins, archi- 


" Fish..... 


v 


wcccccccccccccccovcoedea;soe 8 O 


Newman & Mann ............ 2,795 0 0 
Ming) Gr BONGicccccccccccccsvcs 3580 0 @ 
BEEN cscciscncucctnecwiosecees See eG 





| Tender for erection of a warehouse, Saracen’s Head- 
yard, Aldgate, for Mr. Whorlow. Mr. N. S. Joseph, 
architect :— 
Newman & Mann ..........+. €1,715 
WRN oc acaccccesakcucesese —AGee 
Lawrence & Sons .........--. 1,634 
Bing Go SONS. ccc ccceccsccesese 2.560 


ooco 
coooo 





Coust Guard Station, Sheerness —The Lords of the 
Admiralty have accepted the tender of Mr. Simms for this 
work. The amounts are not made public. They have also 
accepted the same contractor for a station near Rye. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Colour of Furniture.—A correspondent, “T.” is anxious to know 
from any who can inform him how the peculiar tone of colour for 
which modern continental furniture is famous, is produced, 

8. P.—B, & Co.—C. D.—A.—W. W.—J. E. B.—One interested in the 
Competition.—T. 0.—G. B.—E. B. jun. (apply to Registration Office),— 
F, D.—H. T. E.—Mrs. M. B.—O. H. H. (letter has been forwarded).— 
Separatus.— Minster Church.—S. D. W.—H. P.—R.—J. H.—M. C. J.— 
H. J.—J. W. R.—J. B.—Mr. 8. (should send architect’s name).— 
L&A—G. V. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books, and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 


Notr.— The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

Advertisements cannot bereceived for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p m., on 
Thursday. 

ta NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Advertisements, Subscriptions, d&c., should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ The Publisher of the Builder,” No. 1, 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Commu- 
nications should be addressed to the ‘‘ Editor,” and 
Not to the ‘‘ Publisher.” 








THE Morning Post, of September 29th, when 
describing Benson’s Great Clock in the Exhi- 
bition, says: “The large clock in the centre 
transept is a fine piece of mechanism, one of 
the largest chiming.” Benson’s new show-rooms 
contain clocks designed by the first artists of 
the day, and include clocks for the drawing- 
room, dining-room, bed-room, library, hall, stair- 
case, bracket, carriage, church, turret, railways, 
warehouse, counting-house, with musical, astro- 
nomical, and every description of clocks, from 
the plainest to the highest quality of which the 
art is at present capable. Church and turret 
clocks specially estimated for. Benson’s Illus- 
trated Pamphlet on clocks and watches (free by 
post for two stamps), contains a short history of 
Clock and watch making, with descriptions and 
Prices ; it acts as a guide in the purchase of a 
clock or watch; and enables those who live in 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the Colonies, India, or 
any part of the world, to select a clock.—J. W. 

enson received a Prize Medal and honourable 
mention. — 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


About 13,000 feet of Mahogany, and above [300 lois suitable for the 


Building Trades. 
SSRS. LEREW & LEREW will SELL 


. by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Camdeu-terrace, Camden 
Town, on MONDAY, JUNE 29th, at TWELVE for ONE, 49 logs of 
MAHOG ANY, 2,500 yellow, white, and pine planks, deals, and 
battens , flooring, quartering, die square, birch, cut stutf, fuur-panel 
doors, slating battens, pantile laths, poles, ladders, &c.— Auction 
Offices, 2, Cardington-street, Hampstead-road. 








BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN.—TO BUILDERS, CONTRAC- 
TORS, PAVIORS, and OTHERS. 


R. MARSH has received instructions 


from the Directors to SELL by AUCTION, on the PRE- 
MISES, on TUESDAY, JUNE 30th, at ONE o’clock, punctually, the 
whole of the Valuable MATERIALS and FIXTURES of the National 
Provincial Bank of England, 112, Bishopsgate-stre t Within, in con- 
sequence of the site being required for the re-building or new banking 
premises : including about 35 squares of slating. oak aad fir timber in 
rafters, joists, and girders ; 200 squares of flooring, capital wainscot, 
mahogany, and other doors ; 75 pairs of elegant sashes; a handsome 
stone staircase, with large landing; York and Portland Stone, in 
paving, steps, cornices, stringcourses, sills, plinths anc pilasters, hand- 
some pediment and portico ; about 1 000,000 sound stock bricks ; 20 
tons of lead, in flats, gutters, hips, cisterns, and pipes; marble and 
other chimney-pieces, stoves, ranges, fittings, and effects.—May be 
viewed two days prior to the Sale, and Catalogues obtained on the 
Premises ; of JOHN GIBSON, Esq. Architect, 13, Great Queen-street, 
Westminster ; and at Mr. MARSH’S Offices, 2, Chariotte-row, Man- 
sion House. 








VALUABLE OAK TIMBER.—In the parishes of Darenth and Stone, 


R WILLIAM HODSOLL is instructed 


by CHARLES COLYER, Esq. to SELL by AUCTION. at the 
RAILWAY TAVERN, Greenhithe, Kent, on FRIDAY, JUNE 26th, 
1863, at THREE o'clock, 182 c»pital OAK TIMBER TREES, 116 Oak 
Tellers, and 5 Elm Trees ; also 20 excellent Oak Tr-~es. lying near the 
end of Gravel Hill-lane, Darenth. JAMES WILSON, at Darenth 
Wood, will show the lots; of whom also catalogues may be had, 
and of Mr. WILLIAM HODSOLL, Auctioneer, &c. Farningham, Kent, 








O ARCHITECTS.—The Gentleman who, 


under the initials and address of “‘ A. B. Post-ofiice, Wardour- | 


street, Soho,” RECEIVED, on or about 6th MAY, TESTIMONIALS 


from a Clerk of Works, at Windsor, will greatly oblige by returning | 


the same. 





. H. LEON! 


MR. J ARD, 
RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, 
ARTISTIC COLORIST, AND LITHOGRAPEER, 
Removed from 21, Montague-street, Russell-square, 
to 58, TORRINGTON-SQUARE, W.C. 





WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
who has been four years at his trade, a SITUATION as 
IMPROVER ina Joiner’s Shop. Good ref given ifrequired.— 


Address, M. M. 10, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 








TO LANDED PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK 

or ASSISTANT DRAUGHTSMAN, on an Estate. Advertiser 
is a joiner by trade, and has no objection to work occasionally if re- 
quired. Has also had considerable experience in an Architect’s 
(office, and can give first-class references,—Address, C, Office of “ The 
Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c, 


ANTED, by an experienced Plumber, a 

SITUATION as WORKING FOREMAN, or will Take 
Plumber’s Work Piecework, with or without materials. References 
as to ability and integrity.—Address, T. MILLS, 3, Cottage-place, 
Brompton, London, 8.W. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

SITUATION as IMPROVER im a Joiner’s Shop. Has been 
several years at the above trade. Good ref if required.— 
Address, T. A. A. 7, Allsop-mews, Dorset-square. 











TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


ANTED, a constant SITUATION, by a 
practical Plumber, Gasfitter, and Hot-water Fitter, No 

objection to fill up time with painting, glazing, &c.—Address, H. 

COOK, 8, Marlborough-street, Marlborough-square, Chelsea, 8.W. 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND BUILDERS, 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 
efficient CLERK of WORKS, of more than ordinary experi- 
ence in first-class works, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Testimonials of the 
highest order.—Address, Mr. J. BARKER, Harefield, Uxbridge, 





TO BUILDERS OR MASTER PLUMBERS. 
n 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
PLUMBER, a thoroughly good mechanic, a constant SITUA- 
TION, or otherwise, in Town or country, having completed a job in 
the country for a London master, where present reference can be 
inquired into. Has no objection to turn his hand, when slack of 
plumbing, to other branches.—Address, H. P. 24, Blandford-street, 
Manchester-square, Marylebone. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 
nv 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
constant SITUATION as PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and 
ZINC-WORKER. No objection to do a little painting and glazing. 
Good references. Town or country.—Addre:s, W. H. No. 68, Napier- 
street, Hoxton, N. 





ARTNERSHIP. — An excellent oppor- 


tunity offers for any party with a small capital to join the 
advertiser in a lucrative BUS!NESS at the West-end, unattended 


with risk, where a handsome competency might be made in a few years, | 


A gentleman having a knowledge of machinery and saw-mills would 
be preferred.—For particulars, apply to J. H. Dolphin Saw-mills, 12, 
Tottenham-street. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
ARTNERSHIP.— The Advertiser, who 


has seen much practice (principally Gothic) in both London 
and provincial offices, wishes to JOIN an Architect of well-established 
practice; a premium will be given according to advantage offered.— 
Address, W. W. “ Mercury” Oifice, Derby. 





OROUGH of BLACKBURN— 

WANTED, a DRAUGHTSMAN and GENERAL ASSISTANT, 
in the Local Surveyor’s Office of this Borough. Salary, 17 10s. per 
week. Information and all particulars as to the duties to be per- 
formed, may be ascertained on application to the Town Clerk, or to 
the Local Surveyor, Townhall, Blackburn. None but a skilled and 
competent hand need apply.—Avpplications (in own hardwritiny), 
with testimonials to ability and competency, character, steadiness, 
and sobriety, may be sent to the Town Clerk’s Office, on or before 
SATURDAY, the 29th day of JUNE instant, endorsed “ Application 


for Draughtsman,”—By order, 
HENRY SAWARD, Town Clerk. 
Townhall, Blackburn, June 5, 1863. 


a x 

ANSTEAD and EPSOM DOWNS RAIL- 

WAY. — WANTED, 500 NAVVIES and 50 BRICKLAYERS 

on the above line.—Apply to the FOREMAN, on the Works; or at 
Mr. GARRETT’S Offices, 19, Great George-street, Westminster. 


if 
OREMAN MASON. — WANTED, a 
First-class Practical FOREMAN MASON, to conduct the erec- 
tion of a large public building in the provinces. None need apply 
unless sober and energetic.—Address, with references, &. FOREMAN 
MASON, care of H. Greenwood, Advertisement Agent, Liverpool. 











TO SURVEYORS, 
EQUIRED, a CLERK, competent to 
SURVEY LAND and BUILDINGS accurately, and ‘prepare 
Plans. He must be a neat draughtsman and good penman, 
and willing to take part in the general business of the Office 
State salary required.—Apply to F. H. care of Mr. Foster, No. 114, 
Fenchurch-street. - 


O GLASS PAINTERS.—Competent 


Hands, thoroughly accustomed to Gothic Figure-work, WANTED, 
by Messrs. CLAYTON & BELL, 311, Kegent-street. None but those 
well able to meet the above conditions need apply. 


ANTED, some GOOD PLASTERERS. 


Inquire at the new houses, Berry Lands, Surbiton, Kingston. 
Wages, 5s. 6d. per day. 


ANTED, a Steady Man as a GRAINER 

and WRITER, and would make himself generally «seful. 

Constant employment.—Address, H, HANCUCK, Plumber, &c. Hemel 
Hempstead, Herts. 














ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, an 
ASSISTANT, thoroughly conversant with detail and con- 
struction, experienced, and a neat draughtsman.—Address, in own 
handwriting, stating age, references, and salary required, to A. W. 
Vestry Hall, Back-road, St. George’s in the Kast. 








TO CLERKS OF WORKS.—GAS WORKS. 


ANTED, a CLERK of WORKS, 

acquainted with the CONSTRUCTION of small GAS WORKS. 
None other need apply. By letter, stating salary expected, to:A. B, 
care of Messrs, SPON, 16, Buckiersbury, E.C. 





TO JOURNEYMEN SLATERS. 
ANTED, ONE or TWO good HANDS 
at ROOF WORK. None need apply but those of steady 
habits.—Address, stating wages, to Messrs. BRUWN & SON, ‘late 
Merchants, &c. Chelmsford. 


. ° ° ° oy 
ANTED, immediately, in a Builder's 

Office, a competent ACCOUNTANT, to take the Entire Charge 

of the Books. Must be a good estimator, aud possess 4 knowledg: of 
drawing. Also, in the same office, a JUNIOR CLERK, well acquain ted 
with the details of a builder’s business.— Applications, in the parties’ 
own handwriting, stating age, salary expected, and where last »m- 








Established 1749.—[Advt.] 


ployed, to be made to A. Z, U. Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND PAINTERS, 


\ \ TANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as GRAINER and MARBLER.— Address, A. B. No, 23, 
Surrey-row, Blackfriars-road, S.E, 





TO CARPENTERS, JOINERS, &c. 


J ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 20, a 

SILUATION as IMPROVEK to the Joinery. Is a good 

draughtsman.— Address, J. T. No. 13, Charles-place, Corner of Park- 
street, Hoxton, N. 


W ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 

SITUATION as PLUMBER and GLAZIER. If constant, 
can fill up time with painting. Good references for avility and work- 
manship.—Address, J. B. 2, Clyde-terrace, Harvey-road, Camberwell, 








TO GAS COMPANIES, BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, &c. 
ie A 
AN‘TED, by a Young Man, a Permanent 
SITUATION as GASFITTER and BRASS FINISHER. Has 
been used to a large town builder’s and country ironmonger’s. Can 
give good references, if required.—Address, L. B. 19, Broad-street 
Golden-square. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, &e. 
A ; 

ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 

SITUATION as FOREMAN, or to Take Charge of a Busi- 


ness, or otherwise. Unexceptionable references given.—Address, 
B, H. Office of “ The Builder.” 


J ANTED, a temporary ENGAGEMENT, 
in an Architect’s Office, as DRAUGHTSMAN.—A. X. 17 
Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. 








TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, a 

SITUATION. References as to character and ability unex- 

ceptionable.— Address, B. W. Mr. Bull’s, 24, George-street, Foley- 
street, W. 





ARCHITECTS. 


TO 
° > 
\ , ] ANTED, byan experienced ASSISTANT, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT. He is fully competent to get out fair 
working and detail drawings, good at construction and design, can 
make perspectives, or assist in taking off quantities. Good references, 
Address, F. V. F. Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO WOOD CARVERS, &e. 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, in town or 


country, by one who has been accustomed to church work.— 
Address, 8. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

Constant jSITUATION as Plain and Decorative PAPER- 
HANGER and PAINTFR. Is a good plain writer, &. 

O. M. P. care of Mr. K. Brown, 14, Creed-lane, Ludgate-hill, London , 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a_ thoroughly practical, 
respectable Man (Carpenter and Joiuer by trade), a SITUA- 
TION as GENERAL FOREMAN or FOREMAN of CARPENTERS 
and JOINERS ; is acquainted with the building trade in general ; can 
make working and finished drawings, take out quantities, and 
measure up works, and estimate. Good reference to last and former 
employers. Town or country.—Address, A. J. Post-office, Cranley, 
near Guildford. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, in a BUILD- 

ERS’ OFFICE, by a steady young Man, aged 18. Can draw, 

tint, and trace well, assist in taking out quantities, &c. is quick 

at figures, and has good abilities for all the varivus duties, 

Three years’ good reference from present employer.—Address, A. B. 
108, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C, 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a thoroughly competent 
Man, a SITUATION as FOREMAN of PAINTERS, having 
been five years in his last situation.—Address, R. 8. T. 9, Agar-street, 
Strand. 





TO ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 36, 
with eight years’ reference to his present situation in an 
Engineer’s and Smith’s Office, a RE-ENGAUVEMENT as CLERK.— 





{ Address, A. Z. 4004, Euston-road, N.W. 
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BUILDERS. 


TO 
ANTED, by a respectable Man, of good 
exierience, a SITUATION as FOREMAN of MASONS. 
References from must respectable firms of seven and three years.— 
Address, A. W. Ingram’s, 124, Bridge-street, Parliament-street, 8.W. 


TO MASTER BUILDERS. 5 
STAIRCASE HAND, of twenty years 
experience, having finished a large job, is open to take any 

quantity of STAIRS or HANDRAILS, by the PIECE. No objection 
to superintend in any large firm.—Address, GEORGE BODLEY, 6, 
Chapel-street, Lower-road, Islington, N. 





TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 30, a 
Carpenter and Joiner by trade, WORK by the PIECE, or to 
TAKE CHARGE of a JOB.—Address, J. T. H. 81, Fulham-road, 
Brompton, Middlesex, 8.W. 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE, a re- 

spectable BOY, aged 16, to a CARPENTER and JOINER. Is 

willing, quick, with a good education. A small premium will be 

given.— Address, E. B. care,of Mr. Field, Greengrocer, Warwick- place, 
Warwick-road, Paddington. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 
efficient Assistant, who has a thorough knowledge of Gothic 
architecture, and is accustomed to desi,n and prepare working and 
detail drawings, &c. from rough sketches.— Address, E. B. L. Office of 
“ The Builder.” 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Respectable and Indus- 

trious Man, aged 36, a SITUATION as a thorough good 

Plumber, Painter, and Glazier, in all its branches, Is a very good 

Grainer and Writer; is capable of taking charge of work, and is 

competent of estimating for work if required.—Address, HENRY 
COOPER, 18, Queen’s-gardens, Brompton. 





TO ARCHITRCTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


CLERK of WORKS, or as GENERAL ASSISTANT, ESTI- 
MATOR, and DRAUGHTSMAN, with a Builder; or as ASSISTANT 
SURVEYOR, A Joiner, acquainted with the other branches, setting 
out and superintending on works, making plans and detail drawings, 
keeping books, taking out quantities, pricing estimates, measuring up 
works, &c. References to first-class London builders and others.— 
Address, Q, E. D. at Shaw’s Library, 256, Oxford-street, W. 


TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


ANTED, by a London Firm, an Experi- 

enced GENERAL FOREMAN, a Carpenter by trade, to 

supe:intend the erection of a villa residence a short dist from 

town.— Address, stating age, wages required, where last employed, &c. 
to R. P. Office of “The Builder.” 














ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, at an 


Architect's, Surveyor’s or Builder’s, by a Good DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, in Medisval, Domestic, or Classical Architecture. Is a quick 
quantity clerk, and superintends works. Salary very moderate. 
References good.—Address, ALPHA, care of Mr, Sage, 11, Victoria- 
grove, South Kensington. 





TO IRONMONGERS AND BUILDERS. 
, A 
ANTED, an experienced Man, a 
SITUATION in the Hot-Water Bath, Gasfitting, Bell- 
hanging, and other work. Has had good experience in town.— 
Address, X. Y. Z. Post-office, Little Ilford, Essex, E. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and ZINC-WORKER, 

&c, Age, 2l years. Wages, 27s. per week.—Address to R. P. No.2, 

Elizabeth-cottages, John-street, Upper Holloway, London, N. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly Practical Man, 

a constant SITUATION as PAPERHANGER, PAINTER, and 

GLAZIER, Twenty-four years’ experience. Age 36. Country pre- 
ferred.— Address, E. M. 43, Sandwich-street, Burton-crescent, W.C. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as IM- 


PROVER, in an ARCHITECT'S OFFICE. Four years» 
experience. Good reference.—Address, H. H, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.’> 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


(HE Advertiser, who has completed his 


articles in a London Office, is open to an ENGAGEMENT in 
the above profession, more to the view of improvement. Will expect 
a small salary.— Address, G. H. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


IMEKEEPER.—WANTED, by a respect- 


able Young Man, a SITUATION in the above capacity, on rail- 

way or other public works. No objection to go abroad. Good refer- 

= A. B. care of Mr, Thorp, No, 22a, Bury-street, St. 
ames’s, 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, an experienced CLERK of 
WORKS, WANTS a RE-ENGAGEMENT in that capacity. 


Can measure up work, &c. Good reference will be given.— Address, 
C. D. E. Office of ‘* The Builder.” 





DRAINAGE WORKS.—TO SURVEYORS AND OTHERS. 


HE Adver.iser, who has been several years 

employed upon the drainaxe and sanitary works of a large 

town, seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT. The highest reference and testi- 
monials given.—Address, C. W. 30, Edward-street, Hampstead-road, 





QUANTITIES AND MEASUREMENTS. 
HE Advertiser wishes to ASSIST a 
thoroughly competent QUANTITY SURVEYOR, under whom 


he could improve.—Address, LAND SURVEYOR, Office of “ The 
Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


EQUIRED, by the Advertiser, an 


ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s Office, as DRAUGHTSMAN. 
Terms moderate.—Address, B, P. 15, Andersou-street, Chelsea. 





BUILDERS 


TO , &e. 
AINTING WORK CON TRACTED FOR 


(labour and solder only), by a Practical Man. First-rate refer- 
ences,—Address, PLUMBER, 26, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 
LUMBING WANTED, piece-work, by a 


Practical Man. First-rate references.—Address, PLUMBER, 
26, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


‘ ' 
UNIOR ASSISTANT or CLERK.— 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 21, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
above. Five years’ experience. Is quick and careful at his work. 
meng salary. — Address, Z. J. 41, Museum-str eet, Blooms- 
jury, W.C, 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, by an active, 


middle-aged Man, of business habits, and a good accountant. 
Has been brought up as a builder. Could manage an estate, or fill 
any other confidential situation, and would make h‘mself generally 
useful, Unexceptionable references. Salary moderate. Country 
preferred.— Address, J.C. 35, Clarendon-square St. Pancras, N.W. 








TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


A CIVIL ENGINEER, of many years’ 


experience in railway construction, setting out, pre- 
paring working plans and sections, aud who is at present employed 
on railway works, is open to an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, X. Y. 
Office of “‘ The Bnilder.” 


TO HOUSE DECORATORS, &c. : 
YOUNG MAN, aged 24, wishes for a 
constant SITUATION as PAPERHANGER, and to fill up his 
time in plain painting, distempering, &c. Has always been used to 
good work. Eight years with present employer. Town preferred.— 
Address, A. B. C. 77, Theobald’s-road, Red Lion-square, W.C. 


FIRST-CLASS CLERK of WORKS is 


open to an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, W. C. 12, Gresham- 
terrace, Pownall-road, Dalston, N.E. 


TO ARCHITECTS OR BUILDERS. 


THOROUGHLY EFFICIENT and 

PRACTICAL CLERK of WORKS is open to an ENGAGE- 

soe Country not objected to.—Address, W. B. Office of ‘* The 
Builder.” 














TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
A S Plain and Decorative Paperhanger, 
House Painter, and Glazier, near London, at the local wages, 
if for a constancy.—Address, H.C. No. 12, Orange-street, Red Lion- 
square, 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


FIRST-CLASS Oak Grainer, Marbler, 

Oil Gilder, &c. is open to take a SITUATION. No objection 
to the other branch.—Address, E. T. No. 2, Queen-street, Grosvenor- 
square, London, W. 


N ENGINEERING and ARCHITEC- 


TURAL ASSISTANT, engaged for the past sixteen years on 
plans, &c. for public works of water supply, gas, and town sewerage, 
and in designing and superintending the erection of private and other 
buildings, is now open to a permanent ENGAGEMENT. First-class 
testimonials,— Address, A. C. E. 9, Trellick-terrace, Vauxhall-road, 
Pimlico, London, &.W. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, &c. 


N experienced and rapid DRAUGHTS- 

MAN is open to a temporary ENGAGEMENT. Terms 

moderate. First-class references,— Address, X. K. S. News-rooms, 103 
Cheapside. 


ee | 

TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
YOUNG MAN, aged 22, a good 
Plumber, is in want of EMPLOYMENT. Can do glazing, if 


required. First-rate reference, Wages moderate.—Address, 4.’R 
27, New-street, Lambeth. 


YOUNG MAN, accustomed to the Meta] 

Trade, requires a SITUATION where he can be generally 
or in an office.—References to W. T. 18, Poland-street, Oxford. 
stree 








Semniaieat tl 


REDUCED PRICES OF 


BRYAN DONKIN 
& CO.’S 


IMPROVED GAS VALVEs, 
From 2 in, to 18 in. price 9s, ¢q, 
to 12s, per in. diameter, 

List of prices, with full dimen. 
sions of all sizes up to 30 in, to 
be had on application. 

ese Valves are all proved to 
30lb, on the square inch before 
leaving the works, and are al. 
ways kept in stock. 
Valves made with outside 
racks to order. 

Also Screw Water Valves, with 
gun-metal faces, 
BRYAN DONKIN & Co, 
ENGINEERS. 

Near Grange-road, Bermondsey 


[TON ROOFING of CORRUGATED IRON, 
Wrought Iron, principal Roofs covered with Slates, Iron Bridges, 
Girders, and Railings; also Portable Buildings for Dwellings, Farm 
Purposes, Churches, Chapels, Schools, Theatres, Concert or Dancing 
Rooms, &c. suitable to all Climates, fixed complete in town or country 
or packed for exportation. 

For Designs and Estimates apply to 


RANDAL STAP, Contractor, 


No. 32, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Where numerous Drawings and Photographs may be seen. 
N.B. The Iron Building factured by R. STAP are not fixtures 
on Leasehold Property. 


AMBERT, BROTHERS, Manufacturers 
of Lap-welded Boiler Tubes, Locomotive and Marine Engine 
Fittings, Wrought-iron Welded Pipe, for Steam, or High-pressure 
Water and Gas; High-pressure Steam and Water Valves, Hydraulic 
Machinery, Pumps, Closets, &c.; Stocks Taps and Dies, Chandeliers, 
and Patent Metallic Bedsteads.— Walsall. 


AY and GAS-LIGHT REFLECTOR 
MANUFACTURER.—THOMAS FOX, 90, Hatton Garden, E.C, 
Ihese Reflectors never tarnish, require no cleaning, and are the most 


























GENTLEMAN, having just completed 

his articles in one of the first offices in London, desires an 
ENGAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT in an office in town. Salary 
moderate.—Address, ALPHA, Post-office, Grantham. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


PRACTICAL MAN, experienced in the 
building trade in all its branches, is open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT as GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS. Can pre- 
pare working drawings, measure up work, &c, Govd testimonials.— 
Address, T. G. Office of *‘ The Builder.” 





RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN is in 

WANT of aSITUATION as IMPROVER, in ‘a Joiner’s Shop. 
Has been in the trade several years.—T. P. 7, Middle-street, Mont- 
pelier-square, Brompton. 








TO BUILDERS. 


GOOD PAPERHANGER and WHITE- 


WASHER is in WANT of a SITUATION. No objection to 
fill up time at painting.—Address, W. J. S. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
SURVEYOR, of good position, will be 


glad to TREAT with Architects for taking out quantities, 
measurement of woiks, writing specifications, or advising and assist- 
ing in the execution of constructive details and drawings generally.— 
Address, OMICRON, Deacon’s News-rooms, Leadenhall-street. 


YOUNG MAN, aged 16, is desirous of 

APPRENTICING himself to » BUILDER as an In-door 
Apprentice. Has a knowledge of the business.— Address, T, K. Post- 
office, Yalding, near Staplehurst, Kent. 











TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


Ih r ° 

S FOREMAN.—An experienced Practical 

Man, Carpenter and Joiner by trade, is open toan ENGAGE- 

MENT as OUT-LOOR, SHOP, or GENERAL FOREMAN. Will be 

disengaged from the 25th.— Address, C. J, Mr. Cheyney, 6, Ann-street, 
Waterlo>-road. 





TO GENTLEMEN BUILDING AND LANDLORDS. 


PRACTICAL BUILDER and SUR- 


VEYOR, of many years’ experience, offers his SERVICES in 
preparing Specifications and Working Drawings, taking out Quan- 
tities, Estimating for Building, and Repairs.—Address, B. B, No. 22, 
Clarence-road, Kentish-town, 





TO JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS. 


GOOD Sound Practical PLUMBER, who 


well understands country work, and can fill up his time with 
plain painting and glazing, may have liberal’ wages and CONSTANT 
EMPLOYMENT by applying, prepaid, to EDWARD THORNTON, 
Plumber, &c. Amesbury, Wilts, A good ch ter indisp ble, 


MARRIED MAN, aged 33, with no 


: incumbrance, is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION as 
ENGINE DRIVER. Can manage either stationary or portable, do 
general ‘repairs, and dress mill-stones. — Address, A, Z. Post-office, 
Bletchingly, Surrey. 








effective and durable yet presented to the public, All kinds of Bent 
Glass Silvered. 
N.B.—The usual discount to builders and the trade. 


TYLOR & SONS’ PATENT BATH 
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The bath and boiler may be fixed in the same or separate rooms, 
anywhere below the level of cold-water cistern. Open or close fire at 
pleasure. No brickwork setting for boiler required. 

Estimates given from architects’ drawings, or by inspection of 
buildings. 

Catalogues, containing Nine MIlustrations of different methods of 
heating baths, sent on application to the Manufacturers, J. TYLOR 
& SONS, Warwick-lane, Newgate-street, London. 





TO IRONMONGERS AND THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
HULE 


TT & CO. Manufacturers 

e of GAS CHANDELIERS, HALL LANTERNS, GLASS LUS- 

TRES, &c. &c. A large assortment of the newest designs always on 

show, every article marked in plain figures. Patentees, and Manufac- 

turers of the Mercurial Gas Regulator. Complete Pattern-book and 
Price-lists, 12s,—Nos. 55 and 56, High Holborn. 











IGHBURY HILL.—BUILDING LAND 


TO BE DISPOSED OF, a valuable PLOT of LAND, with 90 
feet frontage, suitable for three residences ; or would be a rare oppor 
tunity for the erection of a Detached Residence, the situation being 
one of the best in Highbury, close to Christ Church, First class 
houses are built on each side of the land, so no objection can come 
hereafter.—For terms apply to Mr. NEWBON, Auctioneer, Estate 
Agent, &c. 8, Church-row, Upper-street, Islington, opposite Theberton- 
street, N. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE 


LET, or SOLD, within half a mile of the Nine Elms Station, COM- 
MODIOUS PREMISES, suitable for Wo: kshops, &c. extending over an 
area of 150 feet by 55 feet, at present a brewery, but easily — 
ible; consisting of a brick building 55 feet long, 20 feet wide, an 
three floors high, suitable for carpenters’ and joiner’s shops, wit! 
steam-engine of 4 horse power, large sheds, stabling for eight horses, 
and two yards.—For particulars, apply to Mr. J. H. BRIDGES, Falcon 
Brewery, Ipswich. 


O CONTRACTORS.—TO BE LET, the 


several Works required in the ERECTION of four pairs of —_ 
jetached VILLAS, at Mount Royd, Manningham, Bradford.— 














YOUNG English Gentleman, residing 

§ in Germany, wishes a COMMISSION or AGENCY, for the 

Sale of PATENTS, &c. connected with Building, Engineering, &c.— 
Address, W. DAVIES, 21, Jackson-street, Hulme, Manchester. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
YOUNG LADY, accustomed to assist 


her late father in the above profession, undertakes to make 
accurate COPIES of DRAWINGS, &c. As her time is otherwise 
profitless, she will do them at a very moderate rate,— Address, F, C. B. 
9, Brunswick-terrace, Bayswater, W. 


GENCY.—A Practical Man, having a 


Business Office, with Premises attached, in the midst of the 
London shipbuilding district, and who is well qualified to push the 
Sale of first-class goods, is open to RECEIVE AGENCIES for Mecha- 
nical and other articles used in the Building, Equipment, or Decora 
tion of Iron Steam Ships, &c.—I, J. WANSTALL, 13, Kingsbridge- 
place, Millwall, Poplar. 








TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS. 
RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, who 


has served seven years’ apprenticeship to the three branches, 
WANTS a SITUATION where he might improve in the Plumbing. 
For a permanent Situation no ol jection to take lower wages, and fill 
up his time in painting, &c. Good references.— Apply by letter, S. L. 
Post-otfice, Wokingham 





be 
plans and specifications may be seen, and the bills of quantity ob 
tained at our Offices, in Bradford, from THURSDAY, the 25th, —_ 
SATURDAY, the 4th JULY, 1863, and on which ——— ‘ 4 
the er — Faget ip ie eid o’cloc 
noon, The lowest Tender will not nec . 

vs ani cKWoOD & MAWSON, Architects. 

43, Kirkgate, Bradford ; 10, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, 


T° ARCHITECTS and OTHERS. 4 a 
Sets of superior finished DRAWI 

Hibited at South eten in 1862) are for SALE, at Mr. WETZ- 

LAR’S, 13, John-street, America-square, E.C. 


SHOP FRONT TO BE DISPOSED 

OF,—Three Mahogany Sashes, glazed with best t ick plate, 
sizes 82 inches by 73 inches, 83 inches by 55 inches, and 82 — a 
55 inches, Also, a Pair of 2-inch Spanish Mahogavy nang ~ 
plate-glass to correspond ; and a best Silvered Plate gy Soa 
by 60 iv, in a black frame, all little used.—Apply at No. 52, 
Russell-street, London, W.C. 


EST DRAYTON GRAVEL PITS. 


its, is now 
T, FERGUSON, sole proprietor of the above Pits, 
prepared to deliver any quantity of the very finest deseriptions = 
GRAVEL, specially adapted for road making, garden patho, cotnaide, 
&c.— Orders received at the Offices, Nos, 11, 12, 13, Wharfs, Nor ? 
Paddington Basin, W. 
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